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ABSTRACT \ 
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encounter, the first being the changing' occupational distribution of 
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ex'^ent to whicli woaen left <or entered) occupations which society 
viewed as "acceptable" for thea, as well as the relationship between 
-type of occupation and selected socioeconoaic variables. The second 
problea examined is the changing deaand for child care facilities. 
The report reviews changes which occurred between 1965 and 1971 in 
the utilizatioh, of different types of child care arrangeaistit!^. 
(Author/PC) 
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FOREWORD 



' This, volume is a brief progress report on a longitudinal study of 
the labor market experience of women. In early 1965;> the Center for 
Human Resource Research, under a contract with the United States 
Department of Labor, began, the planning of longitudinal studies of the 
labor market experience^ of four subsets of the United States population: 
men to 59 years of age, woipen 30 to.^^ years of age, arid young men 
and- women l4 to 2^"years' of ""age. 

Cost considerations dictated limiting the population covered; given 
that constraint, these four groups were selected for jstildy- because each 
faces special labor market problems that are challenging ta policy^ 
makers. In the case of the older male gi^^up these problems are reflected 
in a tendency for unemployment, when it occurs, to be of longer-than-aver€tge^ 
duration. In the case\of the older of the two groups of women the 
special problems are those associated with reentry into the labor forc^' 
on the part of a great many married women as^liheir child care responsibilities 
diminish. For the young men and women the problems are those revolving 
around the process of occupational choice and include both* the 
preparation for work and the frequently difficult period of accommodation, 
to the, labor market when formal schooling has been completed. 

\fliile the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject groups 
to some extent dictate separate orientations for the four studies, there 
is, nevertheless,, a general conceptual framework and a general set of 
objectives common to all of them. Each of the four studies views the 
experience and behavior, of individuals in the labor market as resulting 
from an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and 
a variety of demographic, economic, social, and attitudinal - 
characteristics of the individual. Each study seeks to "identify those 
characteristics that appear to be most important in explaining variations 
in several important- facets of labor market experience: labor force 
participation, unemployment experience, and various types of labor 
mobility. Knowledge of this kind may be expected to make an important 
'contribution to our \xnder standing of the way in which labor markets 
operate and thus to be useful for the development and implementation 
of appropriate labor market policies. \ 

For- each of the four population group* described above, a national 
probability sample of the noninsti|mtional civilian population has been, 
drawn by the Bureau of the Census. Members of each sample are being 
surveyed periodically over a ten-year period. 

The present report is the third in a series on- the older group of 
women. Because it is a progress report, we have chosen to focus on 

* * 
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two specific topics of cxxrrent research interest rather' than to present 
an extensive overview of the respondents/ labor fprce experiences. 
Thus, the voltime concentrates on the demand for child care facilities 
and on the movement of wo&en into and out of traditionally female 
occupations. A brief survey of the women's comparative labor force 
status for the years 1967, 1969, and 197I is also provided. 

Both the overall study and the present report are products* of the 
joint effort of a great many persons. The research staff ^of the Center 
has* enjoyed the continuous expert and friendly collaboration of personnel 
of the Bureau of the Census , -which, under a separate' contract with the 

Department of Labor ^ is re sponsible for developing the samples, • 

conducting all of the interviews, and processing the data. We are 
indebted to Daniel Levine and Earle^Gerson who have, in turn,, served as 
Chief of the. Demographic Surveys Divisionj to Dorothy. Koger, our 
principal point of contact "with the Bureau; to Marie Argana, formeq: 
Chief of the Longitudinal Surveys Branch, and to Robert Mangold', its 
current Chief. We also wi^sh t9 acknowledge our indebtedness to Alvin 
Etzler and the interviewing staff of the Field Division, who were 
resppnsil)le for collecting the data; to Eleanor Brown and David 
Lipscomb of the Systems Division for editing and coding the interview - 
schedules; and to "Kenneth Kaplan and Barbara Wilson, and their 
associates for the computer work."" 

The advice an^.-et5unsel of many persons in the Department of Labor , , 
have been very helpful to us both in designing the study and in 
interpreting its findings . Without in any way inrplicating them in 
whatever deficiencies may exist in this report, we, wish to acknowledge 
especially the continuous interest and sv5)port of Howard Rosen, 
Director of the' Office of Research and Development -of the Manpower 
Administration, and the valuable advice provided over the years by 
Stuart Garf inkle, Frank Mott and Jacob Schiffman,^ and more recently by 
Rose Wiener, who was our principal contact in the Office of Research 
and Development. ' 

V/e also wish to acknowledge the contribution of Herbert S. Parnes, 
Director of the Proje'ct-^-jwho provided us with valuable insights and 
reactions. Other colleagues who gave us the benefit of their 
reactions to an earlier version include Arvil V.^Adems, Paul Andrisani, 
Francine D. Blau,' Andrew I. Kohen, arid Gilbert Nestel. Pat Brito 
Reserves a special mention for her editorial contributions. William 
Papier, Director of the Division of Researched Statistics of the^ Ohio 
Bur,eau of Employment Services, read the efftire manuscript and provided 
valuable editorial assistance. V/e wish also to acknowledge the exdellent 
assistance of Gary Schoch, Rino Pelino and Mark Smith of the Center's 
computer staff in processing our data requests and of Richard Levin 
and Randall Reichenbach in preparing the data. Ellen Muinraa waii 
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responsible for checking .the manuscript and for maintaining, the 
necessary liaison with the Census Bureau. Finally, we wish, to thank 
Kandy Bell and Dortha Gilbert for typing this and earlier versions of 
the ' manuscript. 



Center for Human Resource Research 
The. Ohio State University 
Febbniary 1975 



Carol L. Jusenius 
Richard L. Shortlidge, Jr 
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f CHAPTER ONE^ 
CHANGES to LABOR FORCE STATUS, 1967- jH 



-I :iINTRODUGTION- 



Adult women face a variety of problems when they enter the labor 
force. While some stem from the women's family circumstances^^p^rsonal 
characteristics^ or both, others originate in the structurfirof the labor 
market. Low levels of educational attainment, for example, may pose 
problems for them in locating employment. The presence of small 
children in the family may also create difficiilties if suitable child 
care facilities are not available. Problems which may arise due to' 
the structure of the labor market 'include a possible local dearth of 
part-time positions. In addition, employers may deem certain occiipations 
"appropriate" for women, but for economic or psychological reasons, 
women may consider such jobs unattractive. Problems such as these, 
special to^ women in the labor, force, provide the major topic of this ' 
report. j * . 

This volume is the third in a sieries based on a nations'^, sample, of 
women who were 30 to kk years of age when they were ori/ginally interviewed 
in mid-1967. The data collected fi/om the first survey offer a prologue 
for the cohort and are reported in Volume I.l In the summer of 1968 
the women were asked to complete and return by mail an abbreviated 
questionnaire; personal interviews were resumed/ in thel'summer of 1969* 
The data gathered from, these surveys were-reported and 'interpreted in 
Volume II? The data for this third report were derived from personal 
interviews conducted in the summer of 1971. 



This chapter was written by Carol L. Jusenius and Richard L. 
Shortlidge, "^^^ ^ - \ . 

*^John R. Shea, Ruth S. Spitz, Frederick A. Zeiller and Associates, 
Dual Careers; A ! Longitudinal Study of Labor Market Experience of Women , 
vol. 1, Manpower ^Research Monograph no. 21 (Washington: U.S. Government, 
Printing Office, 1970 ) . ' j ' o ' 

'2 ' I 

Sookon Kim, Roger D. Roderick, and John R. Shea, Dual Careers; 

A Longitudinal Study of Labor Market Experience of Women , vol. 2, 

Manpower Research Monograph no. 21 (Washington: U.S. Government 

Printing Office, 1973). " ' ' 



This' report focuses on two problems \;rhich wom^n in the. labor force 
are likely to encounter. The first, discussed in Chapter II, is the 
changing occupational distribution of women. Over the 'past decade 
concern has arisen regarding both the distribution of women among 
•occiqpations and the low wages .generally associated with those jobs inj 
which most women are employed. Here we examine for* the time' span 
1967 to 1971, the extent to which women left (or entered) occupati( 

jwhich_spci.eiy,j/lewsl;as_^lacceptabie!i--for - them.3 — Also-discussed "tS^he 

"relationship between type of occupation and selected socioeconomic 
variables; the impact of occupational change on wage rates is of * 
particular iii?)ortance. ^ ' . ' « 

The second problem, discussed in Chapter III, is the changing 
demand for child care "facilities. This chapter deals with arrangements 
made by women in tne libor force- during 1971 who had at least one child 
under 18 years of age. It relates both demographic and socioeconomic 
characteristics of these women- to the various^ forms of child care which 
they used..-" Also examined is the need for, public and private forms of 
^ child care among women with different family, e.conomic, and labor force j 
characteristics. Qhapter IV focuses on changes which occurred -between 
1965 and 1971 in the utilization of different types of child -care, 
arrangements. i . . . - 

In order to give perspective to these- topics, 'jthe following section 
analyzes the patterns of women's labor force participjition over the 
1967- 19*/ 1 period* We begin 'with an overview o.f women's labor force 
stability, followed by a discussion of the extent to which they were 
able to/predict their future activities. The analysis then becomes 
specific to the special topics addressed in this volme: measures- of 
_.la>9xJ!orce^parti^^^^ child care 

responsibilities and typi^cality of occupation.^ 



^Occupations are placed into one of three categories according to- 
the percentage of women eniployed in them." The first category, termed 
"typical," consists largely of those occupations in which women are 
substantially over-represented relative to their number in the labor 
force; the second, "atypical," consists of occupations in which they 
are substantially under-represented; and the third is a residual 
category, termed '|other."- See .page 2 in Chapter II for the operational 
definition of these terms." 

I Labor force participation is measured in two ways in the following 

sections of this chapter. The first measure is the number of survey 
weeks over the I967-I97I period in which the women reported that they 
were either employed or looking for work: all three survey weeks (in 
1967, in 1969, and in'197l), two of the three weeks, one of the thi-ee 
weeks, or none of the weeks. The second measure uses only the bas^ and • 
most^ecent years (1967 and'l97l). 



STABILITY AND PIANS « ■ 

1967, and 1969 Labor Force Participation 

Table 1.1, which shows labor force participation in 1971 by the ' 
women's status in both I967 and 1969> indicates that the choices women 
had made in the earlier year tended to carry over to their I971 
—experience." Of those"ln."the work force in 1967> four-fifthSs were also 
.in the labor market in 1971. When the base year for labor force status 
is 1969 J the proportion is even higher: 86 percent were in the labor 
force in 1971 as well. 

, Regardless' of the time in'^erval, the greatest degree of labor 
' force stability was found amon the nonmarried white .women. 5 ' Over 90 
, percent who had been in the work force in 1967 (or I969) were in the 
labor market in 1971. 

It is 'interesting to note that married white and black women showed 
V3[rtually the same- degree of labor force stability: about 85 percent 
of the black and of . the^ white women who were in the labor force in 
1969 were also participants in 1971. For the 1967-1971 period again 
there was little difference; 79 percent of the white and 80 percent of ^ ' 
•the black women in the labor force in 1967 were there in 1971 as we3J.. 

Pr(\)ected Plahs^ 

^ In the 1967 interviews the vwomen were asked to predict their major 
activity in 1972 — working or jremainipg in tKe home. A" cnmparison of 
respc^nses atjthat tiiP'\ with vhe women's actual labor force status in 
1971 indicates that most women in evory race/marital status ^citego. j 
were able to predict their future major activity (Table 1.2). For' 
exampie , 69 percent of the. white married women who had anticipated 
beil^ in the labor force by 1972 were in fact there in 1971. Three-fourths 
^f the \white married women wllo had stated that they would be "at home" 
were out of the labor force, f 

I ■ 
Of special interest are; two particular questions regarding 

prediction (in 1967) and .outcome (in 1971). First, of the womeQ^vrtio 

were out of the labor force in I96?, were those who had predictedthat 

they would be in the labor fjDrce five years later more of less likely 

to be employed or looking for work than their counterparts who had 

predicted that they would be! in the home-? Second, of the women who were 



^The term "married" refers specifically to those women whose 
husbands were present in the home. "Nonmarried women" thus refers to 
respondejits whose spouses were absent as well as to those who were, 
divorced, separated, widowed, or who had never married. 




Table 1.4 Labor Force Partic^ipation Rate in Survey Week, 1971, 
by Labor .Force Stat\is in 1967 Survey Week and I969 
Sxirvey Week, -1971 Marital Status, and Race® 



Labor force status 
in 1967 and 196^ 

okkML, lun* Jm wax, 0 uo ubud , « 

iS»7i; ' 


» ,WHIT-ES*' 


BLACKS 


Total* 
number 

*• 


Labor force 
participation 
rate, 1971* 


Total,,; 

number 

/ 


Labor force 
jparticipation 
"rate, 1971^ 


1967 Suorvey week 


* i 


t 




i 


Total or average \ 






Ac A 

op . D 


Married . 






rroA 

{z>o 


DH.U 


* ' Nonmarried \ ^ 


cf\r\ 
500 




CAT 

507 


^A A 


In^ labor force \- 




ox.o 




^ At Q 5 


Married ^ ■ ^\ 




78.9 


1+75 . 


/ 79.9 • 


Nonmarried 




91.7. 


352 


81+.6'. 


j Out labor force 
. j Married ^ 


1,710 


31.0 ■ 


! 1+18 


31.-1 


1,559. 


30-. 3 


1 263. 


■ ■ 3I+.0 


j Nonmarried 


.151 


.38.9 


155 


f ■ . 25.3 


\ 1969 Survey week / 








' 65.8 ■ i 


1 ^, Total or average/' 


3,223 


55.0 , 


1,227 


J. ^Married • ^ ^ * 


2,731+ 


51.1+ ■ 


729 


63.9 ■ 1 


j Nonmarried 


1+89, " 


75.9 ■ 


i 1+98 


68.7 1 


' In labor force ■ 


•1,651+ 


■ 86.1 


' 816 


86.0 


Married ^ 


1,292 


■ 81+.5 


1+72 


85.0 




■ 362 


92.0 


i. 31+1+ 


87.1+ 


I *Oxxt of laob^^^force 


1,569 


'22.3 


' IjU 


23.0 


Married ^ 


1,1+1+2 


21.8 


■ 257 


2I+.I+ ■. • 


Nonmarried 


127 


i ■ 28.5 


i ^5^^ 1 


20.3 



a. Respondents interViewed in 1' '67. and I97I and/or in 1969 and 1971." 
b Includes never married; marxied, husband absent; separated ^widowed 

and divorced. \ - ' 

c Although the totals show numbeKof sample cases rather than 
' population estimates , vail calciiiXtions (percentage distributions 
* and means) are based on weighted observations . \^ 



Table 1.2 Comparison of Lator Force Status in Survey Week's of 
1967 and 1971, by Five'^Year Plans Reported dn 1967, 
• Marital Status, and Race:,- Respondents Interviewed3 
' - • in 1971 A 



— ~ ' — — i 

Marital status and 
.comparison of labor 
force status^ 


Total ^ ^ 
nximber ' 


Working 


Staying 
home 


Other or 
don't- know 


- 


' ' WHITES ' 


Total or average 


/ 1 




1 




Total number 


3,261 


1,602 


l,0k2 


558 


Percent ILF I967 










and\l971 


' 39 


59 


5 


45 


Percent! OLF I967 










. and 1971 


36 


16 


71 


30 


LFPR 1967' 


)iQ 


' 70 


Q ' 
0 


56 


LFPR 1971^ • r 


55 


72 


25 


59 


Entry rate 197I 


31 


45 


22 


32 


Exit rate' 1971^ 


19 


16 




20 


Married 1967 and I97I 






i 




Total number. 


2 ,682 


1,222 


■ '963 


443 


Percent ILF-1967 
and 1971/ ' 










3h 


5U 


5 


h3 


Percent OLF I967 ' 










arid 197I * 


. ko 


19 


72 


. 32 


LFPR 1967 


h3 


. 66 


8 


5h 


LFPR 1971 \ ^ 


51 


.69 


2h 


58 


Entry rate I97I 


30 




21 


32 


^ Exit rate 1971® 


21 


18 


38 


'20 


All others 










Total number 


579 


■ 380 


79 


115 


Percent ILF I967 










and 1971 


62 


11 


k 


53. 


Percent OLF 1967 


18 


' 8 


5h 




and 1971 


23 


LFPR 1967 ^ " 


71 


85 


11 


66 


LFPR 1971 ^ 


7h 


85 


39 


eh 


i Entry" rate I97I 


ho 


50 


39 


32 


1 Exit rate 1971® 


13 


9 


6k 


20 



Table continued on next page. 



Table 1.2 Continued 





Total ^ 


Working 


Staying 


Other. or 




number ^ 




home 


don'^t knoy 


f*o^ciR stainisC 




« 








BLACKS" 


Total or avet^ge 






/ 


1 


Total niMber 






^hn/ 




" Percent /ILF, 1967 






J 




and K71 








liQ ! 


Perceift OLF 1967 








and 1971 




JO 


DO 




IFPR 1967 


DO 


79 


14 


61 i 


UFPR 1971 ^ 


DO 


73 


on 
29 


60 • 


Entry rate 1971 


31 


- oft 

30 


20 


29 1 


, Ekit rate 1971^ 


xo 


xo 




on ! 


torried 1967 and 1971* 










, Total ntonber . 










Percent IliF I967 






and 197I 


52 


6k 


15' 


kh 


Percent OLF I967 










.and 1971 


2k 


13 


6k 


29 


i LFPR 1967 


' 6k 


80 


17 


5? 


LFPR 1971 ^ , . 


6k 


72^ 




60 


Entry rate 1971 


33 


38- 


23- 


:■ 36 .1 


Exit rate 1971^ 


19 


20 


12 


. 20 


All others 










Total nuiBber 


557" - 


• .376 


1^5 


! 12k 


PercentMLF 1967 








1 . ■ 


and 1971 


60 


67 


2 


: 56 - 


. Percent OIF I967 








i 


and 1971 . 


20 


13 


82 


1 2k 


• LFPR 1967 


72 


79 


7 


I ■ 70 


,EFPR 1971 ^ 


67 


7k ■ 


13 


62 


Entry rate 1971 


26 




12 


20 ! 


|. Exit rate 1971^ 


■ 17 


15 


71 


1 20. 

1 



Table continued on next .page. 
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Table 1*2 Continued 

a "What do you expect to l3e doing five years from now; vorking^, 
\ * staying home, or something else?" 

i h See Table 1,1, footnote c. 

c In this and subsequent tables the abbreviation ILF stands for ''in 
the labor force"; OLF stands Tor "out of the labor force"; LFPR 
stands for ^'labor force participation--rate." . ' 

d The ^ntry rate is the ratio (expressed as a percentage) of women 
who entered the labor force ^between 1967 and I971 to all those out 
of the labor force in 1967. The actual number of women who entered 
the labor force can be. cpnrouted from the information given: . 
i - r. LFPR 1967 x Total Number = Number ILF 1967-- 

2. Total ItoBber - Number ILF 1967 « Number OLF I967. 

3* Number OLF I967 x Entry Rate 1971 '= Number OLF I967/ILF 

f ' ■ ' * , 1971". ' : ' — .-^^..^^ 

e The exit rate Is the ratio ^expressed as a percentage), of women ^ ..-^ 
-who left -the labor force • between 1967 and 1971 to all those-in^^ 
the labor force in 1967. The actual niamber of w^en-wHo^left the 
labor force can be coirputed from the infonnatl'on given: 
.1. LFPR 1967 X Total Number^ ^Num&er ILF^ I967. 
2. Number nj* 1967-XjExltT?ate\ 1971 = Number ILF I967/OLF 
1971/ ' . . 

f,.^ Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, -vdiose 

response was nonascertainable . , 
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.. .. - " . ^ , - 

"in the labor force fn-^967, wep:e those who had predicted that they i 
would be in the home fiVe years later more or less likely to be out of 
the labor force than their *co\interparts who had said that they would i 
be working? 



The data indicate that regardless of race or marital status, there' 
was a strong association between projected plans and. both labor force 
exit and entry rates. Among the women who were out of the labor force 
in 1967, those who had believed that they wpul^ be Vorldng five years ^ 
/ later had a higher proportion entering the'wbrir/forde tjian those whp 
had' stated that they would be at home. Among ^b lack married Vomen, ^or 
example, the entry rate of those who liad believed they would be working 
was 38 percent, in contrast to the entry r^fte of ' 23 percent among those 
who had stated they would be in the home . Furthermore , with only one ' 
excep'tion-^ among the women who were in the labor force in 1967, those 
who had exp.ect^ to be at^home five years later-had^ a-^'higher-propoirtion 
leaving. the work l^orce.than those who had e^qpected to be working. For 
instance, among white nonmarried wmen," the exit rate of those who had 
anticipated being in. the home was 65<- percent, whereas the exit ratjs of 
:those who had expected to be working was only 9 percent. j j 

Two important points emerge from the tables presented thus fa'r. 
The majority of women who were in the labor force in 1967 wers also 
there in 1971 and the majority were able in I967 to anticipate' their 
major activity iseveral years 'later. i 
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Turning to an examination of the relationship between labor | force 
status and variables relevant to later ^chapters, we focus first upon 
the impact of children on women's labbr^ force behavior. The unique 
nature' of the longitudinal data permits an important investigation into 
this relationship—namely an analysis of the changes in women's labor 
force participation that are associated, with changes in both the number 
and. age distribution of children over time. ' 

Age of Youngest Child and Number of Children in 1967 

Table 1.3 presents longitudinai data on labor force participation 
oVer the 1967-1971 period as it reljltes to both the number of children 
arid the age of the youngest child in' J.967. Here we see that tpr both 
whites and blacks , the probability /of being in the labor forcel in all 
three survey .dates was a functid^^pf the presence or absence off preschool 
children as well as the number ofs^hildren under 18 years of age. 
Although the presence of children /aged 6 to 13 exerted a negative 
influence oh the probability of being in the labor force, the/ difference 
between the participation rates ^f those women and others witn chi3dren 
between llf and 17 was not significant. However, a significant difference 
in participation rates was associated with the presence of alpreschool • 
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Table 1,3 Number of Survey Weeks in Labor Force- between I967 and 1971, . 

by Age of Youngest Child 1967, -Number of Children I967, and 

Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



1 

1 t 

Acrp nf* vmintTPS't". olrHd 


Labor market .experience between 1967 and 1971 ! 


i-Oua-i. ^ ^ 1 


Percentage distribution 
















numoer 


.Total 


IIP 


IIP 


- IIP 


i 

ILF 


tinciex ±0 yeaPo xn ±.y\j ( 




percentage 


three 


two • 


one 


no 








survey- 


survey- 


survey 


survey ' 








dates 


dates 

• 


date 


date 








WHITES 






Total with children under 






1 


1 
1 






lo years 








16 


16 




Total or average ; 


2,685 


TOO 


31 


37 


1 child 


507 


100 


k3 


16 


11 


.30 


• 2 children 


827 


100 


35 


15 


15' 


-, 35 


3 or more children 


1,351 


100 


25 


16 


18 


1^1 


Children less than 0 














years ' 






18 




18 


h9 




1,155 


100" 


15 


/I child 


76 


100 


2k 


11^ 


11 


51 


^ 2 children 


265 


100 


19 


11^ 


ll^ 


53 


3 or more children 


8ll^ 


100 


18 


16 


20 


■k7 


Children 6 to 13 years 






kO ' 








Total or average 


1,239 


.100 ■ 


17 . 


15 


29 i 


1 child 


21k 

kse-r- 


100 

~~T00'"~ 


k3 
-Ifl 


17 ■ 
—16-- 


11- - 


27 1 


2 children 


-'-16-" 


27 i 


.3 or more children 


529 


100 


36 


17 


15 


32 i 


' Children 1^^ to 17 years 






h9 








Total or average 


291 


100 


15.' 


10 


27 1 


1 child 


217 


100 


kQ 


15 


11 


27 i 


\2 children 




100 


55 


12 


8 


26 1 


3 or more children 


8 


c 


c 


c 

1 
1 


c 


c i 
1 1 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 1.3 Continued 



iige OX yuuzig6su cnxxu 
ouu^ nuzuDer ox cnxxuren 
under xo yeoFS xn ±^70 ( 

1 


Labor market experience between I967 and 197I 


Total • ^ 
number 


Percentage distribution 


Total^ 
percentage 


ILF 
three 
survey 
dates 


ilf' 

two 

survey 
dates 


ILF 
one. 
survey- 
date 


ILF 

no 
survey 
■ date 




BIACKS 


Total with children tinder 














18 years \ 






1^9 






21 


'"^Total or\average 


970 . 


; 100 


17 


13 


1' child \ 


162 


V 100 


62 


12 


11+ 


12 


2 children^ 


1 Aa 












^^3 or more children 


628 , 


100 . 




20 


13' 


26 


Children less than 6 














years 














TqJ^al or average 


• 160 


.37 


20 


15 


29 


1 child 


31 


100 ■ • 


■60 


18 


U 


11 


2 children 




100 


52 


11 


16 


21 


3 or more children 


koe 


100 _ 


39 


21 




32 


Children 6 to 13 years 














Total or average 


392 - 


— 100 - -^^ 




"15 


i 11 


12 


1 child 


71 


100 


62^ 


10 


i 18. 


10 


2 children 


106 


100 


701 


12 


I 7 


11 


3 or more children 


215 


100 


55 > 


19 


' 12 


11+ 


Children ik to 17 years 






1 








! Total or average - / 


93 ■' ' 


100 


58 


13 


i ^ 


21 


1 child ^ ^ 


— 60 --'t— 


— 100 


62 . 


U 


10 


16 


2 children 
! 3 or 'more children 
1 . . 


26 

1 


100 

c 


1+8 

•■ c 

1 


19 
c 

1 


1 c 
1 


27 ■ 



a Respondents interviewed in I969 and 1971 with at least one child less thah 

18 years of age in 1967. 
b See Table 1.1, footnot6>c. 

c Percentages not shown where base* is fewer than 25 sample cases, 
d Totals include those respondents/ otherwise in the imiverse, whose response 
was nonascertainable. - . * ' 
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dhild in the base year, 1967» For exan5)le, among women with preschool 
children, l8 percent of the whites were in. the labor force all three ^ 
survey dates and for blacks the proportion was 37 percent — rates of ^ 
participation which were significantly lower than those for ,their 
counteiTparts whose youngest child was either 6 to 13 or ik to 1?. 

The number of children und6r l8 years of age in a family also had 
a negative impact on the probability of continuous ; labor market, activity. 
Ignoring for a moment the age of the youngest child, we see that the 
proportion of white women with one child who remained in the labor force 
all three sxirvey dates was k3 percent, but among women with three or 
more' children in the family the proportion was only 25 percent. The 
respective percentages for blacks were 62 and Ul. In addition, as the 
number of children in a family increased from one to two and from two 
to three or more, there was a significant reduction in the probability, 
of being in the labor forde all three sxirvey dates among white women. 
Among blacks a significant reduction in the proportion in the labor 
force all three survey dates occurred- only as the number of children 
increased "from two to three or more. \ 

■ • ' 'V 

When both number of children and age of .the youngest chil(J. are 
controlled simultaneously, the effect of \he ntimber of children appears 
to be dominated by the effect of the children's ages. Although the 
probability of being in the labor force all three STorvey dates for women 
with a particular age category of chi,ldren declined as the ntimber of 
children increased, the relationship did not appear to be significant. 
For example, while 2k percent of the white women with a single preschool 
child were in the labor force on all three survey dates compared to l8 
percent among those with three or more children of which the youngest 
was under six, the difference is not significant given the sample sizes. 
However, when one compares the effect of the presence of one preschool 
child with the effect of one child ^ose age is either between 6 and 
13 or between ih and 17, one sees a dramatic increase in the proportion 
of white women in the/labor force on all three survey dates {2k percent 
versus k^ and k& percent, respectively).- 

An exception to this generalization occurred in the labor force 
behavior of black women with preschool children. For this gro^, the 
significant decline in the labor force participation behavior over the 
three survey dates was dependent upon the presence of at least three or 
more childreVi. For example, 60 percent .of the black women with only 
one. preschool child were in the labor force all three survey dates, e 
'participatiori rate not significantly different from those of -women wi^h 
either one child 6 to 13 or 1^ to 17. On the other^ hand,- when there 
were three or pDre children in the family, the youngest of whom was less 
than six, there was a significantly smaller proportion of black women 
in the labor force all three sxirvey dates relative to those whose yotingest 
child was in either of the other two age categories. 
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Age of Youngest Child and Changing Child Care Responsibilities 

Given that the age and number of children in 1967 had a notable 
impact on women's labor force participation over the 19677I971 period, 
it is appropriate, to inquire into the extent to vhich changes in family 
composition were similarly related to women's labor force behamor.. 
Table 1.^ measures the impact of various changes in the^familyVs 
child care responsibilities on labor force participation given/ the age 
of the youngest child in 1967.^ 

' The precise definition of the measure "child care responsibilities," 
is presented in Appendix E. Here it is sTOfficifent to note that the ^ 
variable takes into acc9imt both the number and the age distribution of 
children in a family and allows for two possibilities: chi^d care 
responsibilities may have .increase^ or decreased between lSp7 and 1971* 

It was initially hypothesized that an increase in the /family's 
child care responsibilities would be accompanied by a reduption in the- 
labor force participation rate of women, while a decrease an child care 
responsibilities Kould be associated with an increase in the labor force 
participation rate of women. Moreover, since the labor force 
participation rate in the base year is conditional on the! age 'of the 
youngest child, it was also expected that an increase in phild care 
responsibilities (such as the birth of 'a child) between ]|967' and 1971 
wo\ild have the * greatest probability of lowering the participation rate 
among women who had only older children' in 1967* Furthermore, a \ 
decrease in child care responsibilities (such as all children reaching\ 
school age) between 1967 and 1971 vas expected to have .tne greatest 
probability of raising the participation rate in 1971 adong women who 
had only younger children in 1967. The data presented i'n Tjable l.h 
confirm these hypotheses. k> 

While labor force participation rates between 1967 and 1971 
increased with a reduction in child care responsibilities and decreased 
with an increase in child "care responsibilities, the magnitude of the 
change was a function of the age of the youngest child in 1967. The 
most pronounced .effect of an increase in child care responsibilities 
occurred among white women with no cliildren under 18 in 1967. For 
example, the labor -for'ce participation of this group of women who had 
experienced an increase in child care responsibilities dropped from 71 
percent in 1967 to ^5' percent in 1971. But among white women with 
preschool children in 1967. who had experienced an increase in child 



To siirplify the presentation, labor force activity in the" 
intervening survey year, 1969; jfas omitted, thereby restricting the 
comparison to 1967 and 1971. 
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Table l.k / Cccrparative Labor Force Status 1967-197X, by Age of Youngest Child in I967, - 
/ Change in Child Care Responsibilities, and Race* 





Age of youiigeat child in 1967 


/ 
/ 


Less 


than 


6.13 


Ik-U 


No children or 


Ccoparative labor 


6 years 


years 


years 


children IB years 


force/ status, 














or older 


1967/and 1971 


Child' care responsibilities ' 


/ 


Increase 


Decrease 


Increase 


Decrease 


Increase 


Decrease 


Increase 


Decrease 




WHITES 


Total nuaber * 


7r 


87U 


51 


, 961 


9 


280 


39 


0 


/ Percent IIP 1967 














/ and 1971 


13 


23 


2k 




c 


51 


39 




' Percent OU* 1067 
















and 1971 


70 


.1*8 


h3 


31 


c 


27 


23 




LFPR 1967 


25 


29 


h3 


53 


c 


60 


71 




liFPR 1971 * - 


19 


k6 


37, 


60 


c 


63 


h3 




Entry rate 1971 


8 


33 


2k 


' 33 


c 


31 


c 




Exit rate 1971^ 


c 


22 


c 


16 


c 


16 


kh. 






BIACKS 


Total percent^ >^ 


' 22 


356 


- 2k 


303 • 


■ 2 


89 


12 


0 


Percent IIP 1967 
















. and 1971 


c 




c 


66 


c 


60 


c 




Percent OIP 1967 


















and 1971 


c 


. 29 


c 


18 


c 


23 






LFPR 1967 


c 


56 


c 


76 


c 


71 


c 




LFPR 1971 e 


,c 


' 60 


c 


72 


c 


6h 


c 




Entry rate 1971 


c 


35 


c 


27 


c 


19 


c 




Exit rate 1971"^ - 


c 


, 20 


c 


Ik 


. c 


18 


c 





a Respondents interviewed in 1967^, 1969, and 1971. 

b See Table 1.1, footnote c. " 

c Percentages not shovn where base is fever than 25 saoople cases, 

d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe,' whose response was nonascertainable, 

e See Table 1.2, footnote d, for the definition of entry rate, 

f See Table 1.2, footnote e, for the definition of exit rate. 



care responsibilities between I967 and 1971, the labor force 
participation rate declined by only 6 percentage points (25 to 19 
percent) between the two years. * ^ 

.On the other hand, the most pronounced effect of a decrease in 
child care responsibilities occurred ,among white women with preschool 
children in I967. Their participation rate rose from 29 to k6 percent 
between the two years. In contrast, among white women with children 
between lU and I7 years of age dn I967, those whose child care 
responsibilities had decreased by' 1971 had an increased participation 
rate of only 3 percentage points (60 to 63 percent). 

Education and Changing -Child Care Responsibilities ' 

^Numerous studies* have demonstrated -that the labor force participation 
rate of women is positively related to levels of education. 7 This 
positive relationship is explained primarily by the highebs^ wages and 
the better jobs which are available to women with more education. 
Although the positive effect exists regardless of marital status, the 
differences associated with education are not as marked' jamong nonmarried 
women • - / 

The labor force participation rate 6f a married "woman is in part 
conditional on the relative contribution she can make -bo the family's 
overall, economic well being. Thus, the probability that a college 
educated woman will be in the labor force is higher, t;he loweu the 
earnings of her husband. Since a^Ulack 'married woman'/ is moire likely 
than a white* married woman to have^^a husband -with les^s education than 
herself, the relative contribution of a black woman's earnings to family 
income is likely to be higher than that of a white woman. 8 Therefore, 



'^For example, refer to William G. Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, 
The .Economics of Labor Force Participation (Prince;feon, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), PP. 11^-27, 25U-6O; James A. Sweet, 
Women in the Labor Force {New York: Seminar. Press , 1973); Jacob Mincer, 
''Labor Force Participation of Married Women: A Study of Labor Supply," 
Aspects of Labor Economics CNew York: Naltional Bureau\of Economic 
Research, 1962), pp. ,53-105. - . / . • • 

^This- crelBtionship in confirmed in James A. Sweet's work as 'well 
as in the NIB data. For white women in the NLS sample, the median 
ratio of wife's earnings to husband's earnings was between .kO and .^9 
regardless of the wcman's educational attainment. For black^ married 
vomen, however, the median ratio varied ftfom/ .55 for those^with less 
than a high school education to-. 85 amorg those with some college. 
Sweet, Women in the Labor Force , pp. 19^-91. The NI£ results were 
estimated, using husband's and wife's earnings for 1971. 
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for any level of education the labor force activity of black 'married 
women iS expected to be higher than that of white married women. 
Furtljermore , one would expect, to find the labor force participation 
rate 'of black women to be less sensitive to changes in the family's 
child care responsibilities, given the importance of the black woman's 
earnings to- total family economic well-being. 

In Table 1.5 the iznpact of changes in child care responsibilities 
for women with different levels- of education is presented. Other 
studies have suggested that the higher the level of a woman's education, 
the more time she will' devote to activities associated with the 
upbringing of her preschool children. 9 In other words, it is suggested 
that among women with children under 6 years of age, those with a^high , 
level of education will have a lower participation rate than women with ? 
fewer years of schooling. ' 

On the basis of empirical evidence from these studies, it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that the reduction in labor market activity 
caused by an increase in child care responsibilities would be greater, 
the higher the level of the mother 's ,educat ion. Furthermore, given the 
better jobs and higher^, earnings potential of women with some college 
education, it is hypothesized that a i eduction in child care 
"responsibilities wdxad have- a greater effect among women with some 
college education than those with less than high school. 

Table 1.5 tends to support- both hypotheses. Amonfe the women who 
experienced an increase in family child care responsibilities over 
the period, the labor force participatioji rate of those who had 13 or 
more years of schooling declined from k6 percent in 1967 to 3k percent 
*in 1971.' For those, with less than high school education who experienced 
an increase in child care responsibilities, no change occxirred iir the 
labor force participation rate between 1967 and 1971. It remained at 
32 percent. 

Among women whose child care responsibilities decreased, the 
magnitude of the increase in the labor force participation rate was 
positively related to the level of the mother's education. The increase 
among white women with less than a high school education wag 7 percentage 



J ^Dennis N. DeTray, "Child Quality and the Demand for Children," 
jJournal of Political Econooiy 8l( 1973 ): 70-95; Reuben Gronau, "The Effect 
iof Children on the .Housewife's Value of Time," Journal of Political 
Economy 81(1973) :l68-97; Arleen Leibowitz, "Home Investments in Children," 
Journal of Political Economy 82(197!+): 111-31; C. Russell Hill and 
Frank P. Stafford, "Allocation of Time to Preschool Children and 
Educational Opportunity," Journal of Human Resources 9(Summer 197U):323-Ul. 
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Table 1.5 Comparative Labor Force Sta'.us 1967 and 1971* by Highest Year 
of School Coni)leted, Changes in Child Care Responsibilities, 

and Race* 



Comparative labor 
force statiis, 
1967 and 1971, 



Increase Decrease Increase 



0-11 years 



12 years 1 13 or more. years 



Child care responsibilities ■ 



Decrease Increase Decrease 



Total number^' 
Percent •iLE-.1967 

and 1971 
Percent OLF 1967 
and 1971 
LFPR I967 ■ 
LFPR 1971 ■.- 
Entry rate 1971 
Exit rate 1971^ 



b,d 

Total number ' 
Percent ILF 1967 

and 1971 
Percent OLF 19^7 
and 1971 
LFPR 1967 
LFPR 1971 
Entry rate 197i 
Exit rate 1971 . 



WHITES 



BLACKS 



3k 


U91 


17 


190 


8 


66 


55 


k9 


c 


' 61 


c 


78 


2k 


28 


c 


21 


c 


6 


63 


62 


c 


68 


c 


8U 


63 


59 


c 


72 


c 


86 


c 


27 


c 


35 


c 


c 


c 


\22 

\ 


c 


11 




8 



ko 


636 


80 


.1,036 


50 


" k39 


13 


33 


2k 

• 


37 


29 


ko 


50 


38 


50 


38 


k9. 


36 


32 


kk 


kh 




k6 


kk 


32 


51 


31 


55 


■ 3k 


59 


28 


32 


12 


33. 


8' . 


35 


c 


25 


kh 


16 


c 


11- 



a 

b 
c 
d 

e 
f 



Respondents interviewed in 1967, 1969, and 1971. 
See Table 1.1, footnote c. V 

Percentages kot shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 

Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the ijniverse, whose response 

was nonascertainable. 

See Table 1.2, footnote d, for the definition of entry rate. 
See Table /1.2, footnote e, for the definition of exit rate. 
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points (kk percent in 1967 and 51 percent in 1971)* For those with 
some college, the labor force participation rate increased by 15 
percentage poii|fcs (from hh percent* in 196? to 59 percent in 1971). 
Thus I the proportional.dncrease among women with some college' education 
was more than twice that of women with less than a high school education. 

' IV OCCUPATION ^ ' 

Typicality of Occupation • 

The extent to which women are committed to work ouJ;side the home has 
been shown in the previous section to be related to their child care 
responsibilities. ,^t has also been shown that higher levels of education 
and an increase in" child care responsibilities interact to pi^oduce a 
stronger negattVe icipact on participation in iihe labor* force tliah the 
interaction' of an increase in child care responsibilities and lowsr 
levels of education. 

While earlier researchers have suggested that failure to participate 
continuously in the labor force has led to women's relatively low status 
in the hierarchy of occupations, it has recently been hypothesized that- 
the causal relationship may work in\the ppposite direction; that Is, 
the kinis of Jobs which woinen have traditionally held mJajr have led^ to 
their lack of commitment to the labor force. According to this 
interpretation, women in typically female occupations may enjoy little 
Job satisfaction, receive relatively low wages^,^and have few opportunities 
for advancement. Therefore, they would have few incentives for 
remaining in the labor force continuously uiaess doing so were essential 
to their economic well being. 

Table 1.6 presents data relevant to this hypothesis. , It shows the 
number of sxirvey weeks women were, in the labor force over the 1967-1971 
period, by the typicality of their current occiqpation if they were in 
the labor force in 1967 and by their last occupation if they were not 
in th^ labor force ir^ 1967.^^ 

\ 

. "^^For exanqplc, see Work in America , Report of a Special Task 
Force to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1973), p. 59- " ' 

•''^Sy definition the women in the labor force all three sui»vey 
dates are categorized according to their 1967 occupation. Similarly, 
by definition, woinen out of the labor force on all three survey dates 
are classified according to their last Job pri<>xf'^o 1967. 
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liable 1,6 Number of Years in Labor Force between 1967 ?ind 1971 
by Highest Year of School Coinpleted, Typicality of 
- • Occiipation/ and Race® 

(Percentage distribution's) 



Typicality of 
current '(or last)., 
occupation 



Total . 
number 



Labor market eoqperience betVeen 1967 and 1971 



. *Total . 
percentage 



ILF 
three 



ILF 
two 



survey survey 
dates dates 



ILF 
one 
survey 
date 



OLF 
three 
survey 
dates 



Total or average 
Typical 
Atypical 
Other 



Total or average 
Typical 
Atyipical 
Other 



Total or average 
Typical 
Atypical 
Other 



Total or 
Typical 
Atypical 
Other 



average 

) 



WHITES 



All educational grovqps 



3,223 


5.00' 


36 


2,233 
568 


■ 100 


•38 


100 • 


\2 


'273 


100 


27 



16 

16 
17 ■ 
19 



llf 
W 

22 



3l^ 
■33 
27 
33 



0-11 years 



1,182 


100 


33 


17 


15 


35 




100 • 


36 


19 


W 


31-^ 


288 


100 


39 


18 


15 


28 


lOlf 


160 


29 

■ 


17' 


. 20 


1 33 

i 



^12 years 



l,lfl7 


100 


37 


15 


1,059 


100 


37 


\\ 


203 


. 100 


1+6 ' 


16 


131 


100 


23 


20 



11+ 
11+ 

12 



3'+. 

35 

27 



13 or more years 



616 


100 


39 


16 


ll+ 


i 31 


1+87 


100 


l+l 


15 


13 


1 32 


■77 


100 


i+o 


18 


12 


i 29 


38 


100 


32 


19 


21+ 


1.5. 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 1\6 .^Continued 





' Labor market experience between I967 and 1971 


Typicality ofv 


Total ^! 


Total 


ILF i ILF ! 


ILF 


OLF ' 


cxirrent (or last) 


number I 


percentage 


three | two J 


one 


: three 


occupation 






sxirvejfj sxirvey; sxirvey] survey , 








dates . dates - 


date 


• d fltps 








BLACKS 










All educational "groups 




Totax or average 


1 PP7 ^ 


100 


52 ' 17 ' 


12 


: 19- ■ 


Typical 




100 


5h ' 17 


11 




Atypical 


21k 


100 


53 ■ 19 ■ 


10 


I 18 


Other 




100 


U6 ; 19 
! 


16 


i 






0-11 years 






Total or average^ 




100 


' 115 ' 19 ' 


111 


' 21 
d± 


Typical 


638 ' 


100- 


^ U8 ! 19 i 


13 


. 20 . 


Atypical 


151 ! 


100 


i. li2 i 22 


15 


: 22 


Other 


2k ■ 


c . 


c i c ■ 


c 


c 








12 years 






Total or average 


261 : 


100 


' ■ 59 ' 13 ' 


9 - 


' 19 


Typical 


178 \ 100 


60 ■ 13 i 


11 


• 17 


Atypical 


53 ! 


■ 100 


69 . 13 i 


li 


i 


Other 


• 16 ; 


-^0 c 


c c 1 


c ■ 


• c 

t 
1 

t 






13 or more years 






Total or average^ 


116 


ICQ 


79 ! 12 ^ 


3 


1 


Typical 


101 


100 


80 1 12 , 


2 


1 6 


Atypical 


10 : 


c 


c i c • 


c 


\ 

5 C 


Other 


1 5 i 


c 


c i c . 


c 


! c . 



j ! i i ' j 



a Respondents interviewed in 1969 and I97I. 
b See Table 1*1, footnote c. 

c. Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sairple cases . 
d Total saniple size includes these whose occupation is not 
ascertainable . 



Examining first all educational categorier, combined, we see that 
white women in atypical occupations had a signi.ficantly greater than 
average proportion in the labor force all three years and a -significantly 
smaller than average proportion out of the labor force all three years. 
Neither, was found to be true for black vromen ia atypical occupations. 
Thus aggregate data sxiggest that a stronger relationship between type 
of occupation and labor force commitment exists for white than for 
black women. * 

Within racial groups different patterns of labor force stability 
emerge across educational categories. Among white women with either 0 
to JLL or 12 years of schooling, those in atypical occi5>ations in 1967 
V had a slightly higher probability of being in the labor force all 
three survey dates than their counterparts in typical jobs. Of the 
white women with a high school -diploma, for exanple, k6 percent o^f tnose 
in atypical jobs were in the labor force in each of the ^three survey 
weeks whereas 37 percent of those in typical jobs fell- inlio this labor 
force stattis category. 

Among the black, women with 12 years of schooling the direction of 
the data is similar to that fcr 'white women of the same educational^ 
level. That is, proportionately more of the women in' atypical than in 
'typical occupations in 1967 were in the labor force all three years (69 
versus 60 percent). For black women with 0- to 11 years of schooling ^ 
however, the situation is reversed. Those whose 1967 occupation was 
typically female had a slightly higher percentage in the labor force 
all three years (^8 versus h2 percent). 

Finally, for white women with 1?> or more years of education, 
another variation occurred. ^-Zhile virtually no difference appeared in 
the percentages in the labor force all three years {hi versus kO 
percent), proportionately fewer women whose last job had been atypical 
were out of the labor force all three years. 

Thus,* no systematic relationship seems to exist across educational 
groupings and the hypothesis presented earlier appears as an 
oversimplification of the structure of "attractive" jobs in the American 
labor market. Indee^d, these and data shown subsequently siJggest that 
a hierarchy of occupations exists with some jobs traditionally held by 
men. being less desirable (in psychological terms at least) than those 
traditionally held by women. Furthermore, the data suggest that the 
type of t^Tical or atypical occupation which a woman may hold may be 
dependent upon her race as well as her educational level. » 
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CHAPTER TWO* 
OCCUPATIONAL CHAHGE, 1967-1971 



Over the past several years there has been a growing concern over 
the occupational distribution of women. Researchers have found that 
women tend to be concentrated in a relatively small number of occupations* 
In i960, for example, 51.5 percent of the -women in tlie labor force were 
enqployed in only 32 of the almost 300 occupations listed by the Bureau 
of the Census. 1 As a consequence of this concentration, women have been 
overrepresenfed relative to men in scxne ^dhs aiad underrepresented in 
others. As late as 1970, for instance, whil6 97 percent of the 
professional nurses and 98 percent of the receptionists were^women, less 
than 5 percent of the architects and 1 percent of the carpenters were 
female.^ On the basis of such'data as these, some researchers and policy 
makers have concluded that society has traditionally viewed certain jobs 
as "appropriate" for women. This viewvhas probably been both a cause and 
a consequence of their concentration among few occupations. 

Coincident with research on this topic has been statutory action tc 
bring about a more equitable occupational distribution. For exanple. 
Title VII of the l^Gk Civil Rights Act provides that sex-segregated 
columns in the .help-wanted sections of newspapers represent a form of 
discrimination. It was hoped that elimination of this practice would 
lead to an increasing number of women applying for and employed in "male" 
jobs and conversely, an increasing nxamber of men applying for and employed 
in "female" jobs. 

But attempts to alter women's occjupational distribution, have been 
motivated only in part by civil rights' concerns. It has also been found 



This chapter was written by Carol L. Jusenius. 

Valarie Kincade Oppenheimer, "The Sex-Labelling of Jobs," 
Industrial Relations 7(May 1973) :220. 

^;S. Bureau of the Census, Censtis of Population: 1970, Subject 
Reports, Final Report PC(2)-7A, Occupational Characteristics (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office), Table 1. Figures i^or each occupation 
have been reclassified into 1960^ occupational classifications according 
t6 distributions shown in John A. Priebe, Joan Heinkel, and Stanley 
Greene^ 1970 Occupation and Industry Classification Systems in Terms 
of Their" i960 Occtipation and Indtistiy Elements , U.S. Bureau of the 
Census Technical Paper no. 26 (Washington: uTs. Government Printing 
Office, 1972). 
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that weekly, earnings of workers in "female intensive" industries are 
lower than those in. "male intensive^ industries and that within given, 
industries typically female jobs t^nd to yield lower weekly wages than 
typically male ;jobs.3 Thus it has been recognized that changes in 
occupational assignments of women offer one means by whiqh their earnings 
can be increased* 



In view of the importance of this issue, an inquiry into the extent 
to which~-there has been an iilteration in the occupational assignments of 



women in the recent past has become necessary. An analysis of the 
socioeconomic consequences of such changes is also critical. This 
chapter is devoted to such an analysis. We examine the) changes that 
occurred between 1967 and 1971 in the* distribution of women (who were 
30 to year's of age in 1967) between traditionally f^le and 
traditionally male occupations— tei^med here "typical" ^d "atypical"]^ 
occupations, respectively . 



To delineate typical and -atypical occupations, we used the 
proportion of the la^or force in 1970 which wasxfemal^ (38. 1 percent) as 
our reference point.. Any occupation in 1970 irrwhicH at least ^3 •I 
percent (38.1+ 5 percent) of the incumbents were woden was defined as 
a typical occupation for women. (This category contains 66 of the 295 
three-digit occupational categories used by the Census Bureau in 196O. ) 
Any occupation in which 33.1 percent (38. 1 - 5 percent) or fewer of the 
incumbents were women was defined as an atypical occupation. The residual 
category contained 11 occif^tipns— those in which women represented 33,2 
to kS.O percent of the workers^ These occupations were considered neither 
traditionally female nor trad^itionally male and hen|:e were termed "other." 

I CHAWGES IN OeCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION, 1967-1971 

Table 2.1 prJ^sents summary data on the occupaiional distribution of 
women who were wage and salary workers in both 1967 and 1971* The major 

^ / 

/ 



^Elizabeth Waldman and Beverly J. McEaddy, "Where Women Work— An ^ 
Analysis by Industry and Occupation," Monthly lab^^or Review 97 (May 197^): 
10-11. 

^While researchers generally agree that the/ majority of jobs can be 
categorized as "traditionally female" or "traditionally male ," no concensus 
has b'een reached on an operational definition ofl either. For exarfjple,' 
while one author implicitly defined a female occupation as one in which 
70 percent or more of the incumbents were women^ (Oppenheimer, . 
"Sex- Labelling of Jobs") others have used 32.8 percent (the proportion 
of the labor force which was female^ in 1960) asl the criterion. See 
Roger D. Roderick and Joseph M. Da^s|) "Correlates of Atypidal Job 
Assignment" (Columbus: Center for Human Resource Research, The Ohio State 
University, 1972), p. If. | 
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point that emerges from this table is the variant trends for white and 
black women over this four- year period. While the proportion of white 
women in atypical occupations increased by k percentage points, the 
proportion of black women in atypical occupations decreased by 3 
percentage points. 



Table 2.1 Typicality of Occupational Assignment, by Year and Race' 

(Percentage distributions) 



f— 

Year 


Tota,l numtfer^ 


Total percent 


Typical 


Atypical 


Other 






. WHITES 




} ■ 


1967 ■ 


l,Oli+ 


100 


77 


19 


k 


1971 


l,Oli+ 


100 


73 


23 


k 
















BIACKS 






1967 


565 


100 


79 


18 


3 


1971 


565 


100, 


82 


15 


■ 3 - 



a Respondents employed as wage and salary workers in 196? and 1971. 
b Although the tables show number of sample cases rather than 

population estimates, all calculations (percentage distributions 

and means) are based on weighted observalfions . 



Table 2.2, which disaggregates these data by levels of education, 
indicates that white women with 0 to 11 years of schooling experienced 
proportionately greater movement from typical to atypical occupations 
than women in the other two educational categories. As a result of this 
"movement, by 1^71, 3^ percent of these women were in atypical jobs, 
compared with '26 percent in 1967. In contrast, among more highly 
ectucated women, the increase in the proportions in atypical occupations 
was.more modest--only 2 or^percentage points. 

This difference in proportions at least reflects in part the 
different labor ma:rkets " in which the two groups participate. Women with 
little schopling tend to apply for and obtain jobs that require less 
skill or training and amorjg which transferability is relatively great. 
The atypical jobs for which they would qualify would have as few skill 
requirements as the typical jobs they already Jhe Id. In contrast, women- 
with 3.3 or more yes^rs of education are more likely to have some degree ' 
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Table .2»2 , Typicality of Occupation in 1971 by Typicality of Occupation 
in 1967 find-Highest Year of School Completed and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



1967 




Total ^ 
nunber 


Total 
percent 


Typical 


Atypical 


Other 


• -1967 

.percentage 
distribution 










WHITES 
















0-11 


years'- 






Total or 
Typical 
Atypical 
other 


average 


229 
96 
20 


,100 
100 
100 
c 


61 

26 
c 


3^+ , 
20 

70 ■ 
c 


■ ?5. . 
. -3 
. 3 
c 


100 

67 
27 
6 






12 years 


iouai or 
lypical 
Atypical 
Other 


aye rage 


U53'^ 
365 
^9 
. 18 


100 
100 
100 
c ■ 


. 78 
88 
kl 
c 


18 
11 
56 
c 


■k 
1 
3 
c 


100 
80 

16" 

h 










13 or more 


years 






Tntfl 1 n-r 

Typical 

Atypical 

Other 


CI V C X CI 


215 
185 
25 ■ 
5 


100 
100 
100 
c 


82 
91 
30 
c 


15 . 

8 

■ ■ 70 
c 


3 
1 
0 
c 


100- 

, 85 
12 
3 










BLACKS 
















0-11 


years 






Ti'pical 
Atypical 
Other ' 


ci vex dt^c 


3^+2 
291 
k6 
5 


100' 
100 
100/ 
c 


81 
90 
26 
c 


17 
8 
72 


3 
2 
2 
c 


100 
Qk 
Ik 
3 






12 'years ' 


Total or 
Typical 
Atypical 
Other 


average ' 


138 
101 

29 
8 


. 100 ■ 
100 
100 
c 


82 
9h 
59 
c 


Ik 

6- 
3h 

c 


^1. 
1 
8 
c 


100 

65 

31 . 
k 










13 or raor** 


years 






. Total or 
Typical 
Atypical 
Other 


average 


85 
75 
7 
3 


.. 100 
100 
c 
c 


86 
95 
c 
c 


13 
5 
c 
c 


.,2 
0 
■ c 
c 

1 


100 

87 ■ 

11 

2 



, a Respondents employed as^ wage and salary workers in 1967 and I97I. 

b See Table 2.1, footnote \b. 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases, 

d Total includes those' whose occupation is npt ascertainable. 
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of specialized training and vfould thus have skills that are less 
transferable. In addition, they would tend to be interested in occupations 
which have a relatively high skill component. Thus, as institutional 
barriers-to-entry declined over the period for all women, the less educated 
found fewer barriers (in the form of training requirements) to atypical 
jobs than their more highly educated counterparts. 'To illustrate, it would 
be easier for a waitress to become a drill press .operator than for a < 
registered nurse to become a pharmacist. ' ^ 

While this argument could also apply to black women, the data in 
Table 2.2 indicate that regardless pf educational level, little movement 
into atypical jobs occurred. Movement in the opposite direction — into 
typical jobs — appears to. have occurred with greater frequency among the 
high school graduates than among those with 0, to 11 j^ears of schooling. 

A partial listing of the typical and atypical jobs v;hich these women 
held helps clarify this result, for black women held atypic^aPjobs in 
1967 which could reasonably be viewed as less desirable than those held 
by their white counterparts (among those with 0 to 11 years of schooling, 
for example, farm laborers versus operatives ). 5 Thus for black womeny the 
reduction of racial barriers over the four-year period seems to have had 
a greater impact than the reduction of sex barriers; they appeared to have 
been able to move (and desirous of moving), into typically female jobs 
which .had previously been closed to them. With the gradual decline of 
racial' discrimination, black women in the least desirable atypical, 
occupations may have been among the first ,to respond to new job 
possibilities and traditionally female occupations were their obvious 
choice, given society's view toward the propriety of certain occupations 
for women. 



II CORRELATES OF OCCUPATIONAL CHANGE 

Employer Change » . " 

6 

Table 2.3 indicates that a substantial proportion of the occupational 
changes among white women were intrafirm. With only one exception (found 
among women with 0 to 11 years of schooling who moved into typical jobs) 
approximately 50 percent, of those who shifted into pr out of typical 
occupations were with the same employer in I967 and 1971. 



See Appendix F for examples^ of movement between types of occupations. 

In Tables 2.3 through 2.8 the total universe is restricted to those 
who were in either a typical or an atypical job in I967 and I97I; that is, 
women in the "Other" occupational category have been excluded from the 
analysis. 
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Table 2.3 Coinparative Employer Status, "by Comparative Typicality of 
Occupation, 1967-1971 Highest Year of School Conipleted, 

and Race^ 

\ (Percentage distrihutions). 



Comparison of typ^icality 
of occupation, I967-I971 



Total Total 
number ; percent 



Same, 
employer 



Different 
employer 



WHITES 



Total or average 
Typical 1967 and 197I 
Typical 1967-, atypical 1971 
Atypical 1967, typical 197I 
Atypical 1967 and 1971 



Total or»average 
Typical 1967 and 197I 
Typical 1967, atypical I97I 
Atypical I967, typical 197I 
Atypical 1967^and I97I ' 



Total or average 
Typical 1^7 and I97I 
"Typical I967, atypical 1971 
Atypical I967, typical I97I 
Atypical I967 and I97I 



U28^ ' 


,100 


6U ' 


36 


320 


100 


66 


3U 


39 


100 


51 


U9 


28 


100 


U8 ■ 


52 


39 


■ 100 


7U 


26 



All educational groups 


953"^ i 


100 


. 63 : 


37 


667 . 


100 


65 


35 ; 


99 ' 


■ 100 


50 


50 


61 


100 


■ U8 


52 


12U 


100 


. 71' 


29 


j 0-11 .years 


i 316 


100 


' 60 " .' 


UO 


178 


100 




36 




100 ■ 


i r 1 


50 


: 26 


100 


' -Ui - i . 


59 ■ 


• 67 


100 


6U • 
1 


36 


i-- 

1 


12 


years 





Tatle continued on next page. 
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Table 2.3 Continued 



/ 



Coniparison of typicality 
of occupation,- 1967-1971 



I 



i Total 



Total 



Same 



Different 



'number I percent', employer! .employer 



BIACKS 



All educational groups 



Total or average 


5^+1 


\ 100 


60 


' ^ ko 


Tj-pical 1967 and 1971 


i+29 


100 " 


■62 


' 39 


Typical 1967, atypical 1971 


33 


i 100 1 


31 


: 69 


Atypical 1967, typical 1971 


i 36 


! 100 . 


1^5 


i • 55 


^Atypical I967 and 1971 


1 h3 


100 ' 

i t 


79 


I 21 



Total or average 
Typical 1967 and I971 
Typical 1967, atypical 197I 
Atypical 1967, typical 1971 
Atypical 1967 and 1971 



0-11 years 



332 . 


100 


^^9. ■ 


51 


266 


106 ' 


1+9 , 


51 


21 


1 

e 1 


€ 1 


e 


17 


e. 


e ' ! 


e 


28' 


100 


76 ' 


21+ 





i 




12 years 


i 


Total or average _ 


.. 127 


100 


' . 67 : 


33 ' 


Typical 1967 and 1971 


93 


100 


70 ' 


31- 1 


Typical 1967, atypical 1971' 


7. 


e 


e j 


e ' 


Atypical 1967, typical 1971 


17 


^e , 


e 1 


e 


Atypical 1967 and 1971 


10 


" e i 


1 ' " i 


' 1 



"a Respondents employed as wage and salary workers in 1967 and 1971* „. 
h See Table 2,1, footnote b. 

c Total includes tho«e whose occ\q)ation is not ascertainable, 

d Unless notisd otherwise, the total or average figures exclude women who 

were in the "Other" occvqpational category in either I967 or 1971, 
e Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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In centra's t, ctmong the black iJromen it appears that changing type of 
occupation — either to or from a typical one — was much more likely to be 
accompanied by an employjsr change/. Of the women who moved into atypical^ 
Jobs, ,69 percent changed employers. Of those who moved into typical jobs, 
the proportion changing employers was 55 percent. 

' These results are in part explained by the listing of occupational 
changes in Appendix Among white women, there were those whose movement 
into an atypical pccupation appeared to be an intrafirm promotion, from 
operative to foremarl,* for example. Among the black women, however, the 
atypical jobs into which the v/pmen moved were considerably different from 
their previous, typical emplo^ent, from' private household worker to 
operative, for example. / 

Job Attitudes /' 

Table 2.^1, -which presents data on job attitudes, indicates that for 
all educational groups combined, the proportion of women highly satisfied 
with their jobs declined o/rer the i967-lS)71 period. This was' found for 
every occupational category, with the'' greatest decreas'e (I5 percentage 
points) occurring among wliite women in atypical jobs both years. The 
smallest declines (i| percentage points) were found eimong black women in " 
the same .occupational category as well as among white women who moved into 
atypical occupations, j' 

The data also strongly suggest that the psychological rewards 
associated with atypical and typical jobs differ according to the 
educational attainment of the incmbents. Those atypical occupations open 
to women with 0 to 13/ years of schooling appear to be less satisfying than 
typical jobs. In this educational category only those white women who 
switched to typical occupations experienced an increase in the percentage 
highly satisfied with their work. Furthermore, the greatest decline 
(16 percentage points) in the pi^oportion of white women highly satisfied 
with their work was found among those who moved into atypical jobs. 

The situation for white women with high school diplomas was the 
converse of that for their less educated counterparts: the atypical jobs 
available to high school gradua'tes appear to be relatively more satisfying 
than the typically female jobs. V/ithin this group only those who moved 
into atypical positions exhibited an increase in the proportion of women 
highly satisfied. Those wUo moved into typical jobs showed the greatest 
decline (20 percentage points) in the proportion highly satisfied. 

Average Houyly Earnings 

The economic benefits derived from atypical jobs are clear from 
, Table 2.5. Regardless of race, in both 1967 and 1971 the average hourly 
earnings were higher .or women in atypical jobs. For example, white 
women in' atypical jobs both years earned on the average 51 cents more per 
hour in 1971 than those in typical jobs both years.. 



Table 2 A Comparison of Job Attitude by Comparative Typicality of 
Occupation, 1967-1971, Highest Year of School Completed, 

and Race^ 



Total 



Comparison 
•of occupat 



101 



: typicality 
1,^1967-1971 



number 



b* 



i I I 

Percent ^ Percent * Difference 

highly , highly i in percent 

satisfied,! satisfied,* highly 

1967 : 1971 ■ satisfied: 

1 . 1971-1967 



Total or average 
Typical 1967 and 1971 
Typical 1967, at^ical 

1971 ' \ 
Atypical 1967, typical 

1971 

Atypical 1967 and 1971 



Total or average; 
Typical 1967 aridj 197I 
Typical 1967, atypical 

1971 .5 
Atypical I967, topical 

1971 I 
Atypical 1967 an^ I97I 



Total or average 
Typical 1967 and 1971 
Typical I967, atypical 
1971 

Atypical 1967, typical 
1971 

Atypical 1967 and 197I 



WHITES 



All educational groups 



1 953^ ' 


70 


61+ ■! 


- 6 


667 


70 . , 

1 


65- 


- 5 

• 


: 99 


67 


63 . 


- 1+ 


61 




59 


- 5 


121+ 

1 






-15 


O-lly years 


316 ' 


65 


57 ' 


- 8 


178 

1 


69 


61 


- 8 


k3 


■ 62 


1+6 




. 26 


52 


69 


17 


67 

■ 


62 i 50- 

i 


-12 




12 


years 






71 


1 66 




320 


70 


67 




39 


65 


72 


■ 7 


28 


67 


1^7 


-20 


1 39 


.79 


67 


.12 1 



Table continued on next page, 
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Table 2.k Continued 



1 

. Coinparison of typicality 
; of occupation, 19^7-1971 

1 


Total , ' 
number 


Percent I 
highly 
satisfied, 
1967 


Percent ^ 
highly , 
satisfied,! 
1971 

r 


Difference 
in percent 

highly 
satisfied: 
1971-1967 


1 


BLACKS . 


All educational groups 


, Total or average 




59 


1 

52 


- 7 


i Typical I967 and 197I 








A 


' Typical 1967> atypical 
; 1971 • • 






, 53 ^ _ 
! US 




33 


55 


- 7 


; Atypical 1967, typical 






! ; 




1971 


36 


67 




- 9 


1 Atypical 1967 and 1971 
1 


kS 


U2 

i 

1 


38 


. - k 


1 

r 




0- 


•11 years 




I ' 
Total or average 


332 


' 58, 




-13 


Typical 1967 and 197I 


1 266 


: 58 




-12 


Typical I967, atypical 


1 
1 




i 1 




1971 


> 21 


,d 




d 


Atypical I967, typical 


! 








1971 


■ 17 


d 


d 


d 


Atypical I967 and 197I 


28 


Uq 

1 


39 

1 


-10 


Total or average 
Typical I967 and 1971 
Typical 1967j atypical 
1971 

Atypical I967, typical 
1971 

Atypical 1967 and 1971 




/ "^12 years 




127 
93 

7 

17 

1 


■ 53 
56 

d 
d 

1 ^ 


1 58 • 

; 63 

i d 

1 

, d 

i ' 1 


5 
7 

d 

d 

d 



a Respondents employed, as wage and salary workers in I967 and 1971* 

b See Table 2.1, footnote b. 

c Total includes those who3e occupation is not ascertainable. 

d Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 safflple^, cases. 
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Tatle 2,5 . Comparison of Average Hoxirly Rate of Pay, ty 
Comparison of Typicality of Occupation, 1967- 
1971, Highest Year of School Canpleted, and Race' 



1 

Comparison of typicality 
of occi5)ation, 1967-1971 

1 


Total ^ 
ntimber 


1967 ' 
hourly- 
rate 1 


1971 I 
hoxirly j 
rate 


Average 
percent, ^ • 
increase i 


1 




" WHITES 






All educational groups 


Total or average 


868° 


$2.22 


' $3.00 


(- ko 


Typical 1967 and 197I 


599 


2.20 


. 2.9U 


39 


Typical I967, atypical 








1971 


92 


2.13 


2.92 


ko 


Atypical 1967, typical 










: 1971 


59 


2.13- 


2.79 


32 


1 Atypical l^J and 1971 

: 


( 116 


2.k7 


3M 


i • i 






"\0 


-11 years" 


Total or averafire 


295 


$1.93 


$2.58 


' '^i i 


, TvDical 1Q67 and 1Q71 


161 


1.8U 


2.50 




TvDical 1067 atvDicsl 








1 


1Q71 


kk 


2.00' 


2.65 




Atypical 1967, typical 










1971 


25 


1.80 


2.33 


i 32 


Atypical 1967 and 1971 


65 


2.15 


^_ 2.83 


! ko 


1 




'12 years 




Total or average 


396 


■ $2.22 


' $2.9^ 


' 36 


Typical I967 and 197I 


296 


2.20 


, 2.88 




Typical 1967, atypical ; 








.) , 


1971 


35 


2.05 


2.77 


i/ 38 


Atypical 1967, typical 










1971 


27 


2.32 


.2.83 


23 


Atypical 1967 and 1971 | 


36 


2.I18 


1 


! 52 . 1 



Tatle continued on next page, 
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Table 2.5 Continued* 



-oinparison of typicality ' b' ^"^^^ ! ,^971 i Average ' 

of occi?,ation, I967-I97I ^^^i d ; 

, J ✓ I ^1 _ rate rate increase 



I 



BLACKS 



All educational groups 



Total or average 
Typiqal 1967 and .1971 
Typical 1967, atypical 
1971 

Atypical 1967> .typical 
1971 

Atypical 1967 and 1971- 



U32 
339 

27 
25 



$1.80' 
1.761 

I 

1.^6 ! 

I i 
l.?5 

2.09 ' 



$2.62 
2.63 

■2.65 

2.39 
2.75 



T53 
57 

78 

25 
32 





.j 0-11 years 


Total or average 




■ $1.^6 


• $2.01' 


58 


Typical I967 and I97I 


196 


■ 1.^2 


, 1.96 


59 


Typical- 1967, atypical 




:. \ 






1971 


17 




- e,' 


e 


Atypical 1967, typical 










. 1971 


8 ' 


e 


e 


e 


Atypical 1967 and 1971 


27 


1-71 


2.33" 


39 



Total or average 
Typical I967 and I97I 
Typical I967, atypical 
1971 

Atypical 1967, typical 
1971 

Atypical 1967 and 1971 



110 
78 



16 
10 



■ ,12 years 

$1.91 ' $2.60 
1.82 2.72 



e 
e 



e 
e 



1^3 
56 



e 
e 



a Respondents enployed as r 'e and salary workers in 1967 and 
1971. The universe \^xcludes- those whose rate of pay was not 
ascertainable in 1967 or 1971. 

b See Table 2.1, footnote b. 

c Total includes thoSe whose occvqpation is not ascertainable, 
d This figure is the niean of the respondents' average inci^eases 

in their hourly rates of- pay. * 
e * Means not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Average increases in earnings were not so systematically related 
to typicality of occupation. Among white women in the lowest educational 
group,, those in typical occupation^ both years experienced the highest 
average increase, kk percent/ ^ On the other hand, in the high school 
graduate category > 'the greatest average increase (52 pfercent) occurred 
jCor_ the group of women in atypical jobs in both year;s. ^Finally, among 
black women of all educational levels combined, the^ largest average 
increase in earnings (78 percent) was experienced by those who moved from 
typical to atypical occupations. \ 

While ^here- were variations in the dccupational- category that 
experienced the greatest wage improvement, there was no comparable 
variation in the type of occupational change which resulted in the lowest 
pay increases. *In each race-educational group for which there W'ere 
adequate data, ''woxaen who moved from atypical into typical jobs experienced 
the smallest wag^'^gair*". In other words, women who changed from atypical 
to. typical occupations consistently received smaller* average increases 
in pay than their counterparts who moved from,^ typical to atypical jobs. 

The effects of occupational changes on the wage diffei'ential between 
black and white women are indicated by Table 2.6. , While the data suggest 
that, on the average, black women are "catching up" economically with white 
women, t^ie rate of progress is not uniform across occupational categories 4 
Black women who moved from typical into atypical occupations enjoyed the 
greatest relative wage gain. In 1971 .their rate of pay was 90 percent 
that of all white women, whereas the corresponding ratio in 1967 j when 
-.they held typically female jobs, was only 75 percent. In contrast, black 
women who moved into typical jobs actually experienced a deterioration in 
their relative wage position. Sy'1971 this group earned an hourly wage 
which was 8I percent that of all white women — a decline of 8 percentage 
points fro;n 1967. Thus, whatever else can be said for the movement of 
black women into typical ocqupations, it is noz improving their economic 
position relative to wl^e women. 



7 ' ' 

Because the number of sample cases of blacks in some of the 

occupational categories is too small to permit a breakdown by education, 

the ratios of black to white women *s rate of pay are shown fpr all 

educational groups combined. It should be noted that the average hourl;^ 

earnings of black women in each of the four occupational categories is 

expressed as a ratio to the average hourly earnings of all white women 

who were employed as wage and salary workers in 1967 and 1971. 
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Table 2^.6 Ratio of Average Hourly Rate of Pay of Black Women in 

Occupational Groups to Average Hourly Rate of Pay of All 
White Women 



Year 


Total 
or 
average 


Average- hourly- 
rate of pay of 
whites^ 


Typical 
1967 and 
1971 


Typical 

1967, 
atypical 

1971 


Atypical 

1967, 
typical 
1971 


Atypical 
1967 and 
. 1971 


1967 


.82 


$2.20 \ 


.80 


.75 


..89 


.95 


1971 


.89 


2.96 


\ .89 


•.90 


.81 j 


.93 



a Respondents employed as wage and salary workers in 1967 and 1971* 
Universe consists of all white ^ women wage 'and salary^ workers in 1967 
and 1971 for whom rate of pay data was ascertained. White women in the 
"other" occupation category have been included in the calculations. 



Ill SUMMARY 

Over the past few years, wide publicity has been accorded to women 
who moved in into traditionally male occupations. One would expect that 
this process would occur principally among young women at the beginning 
of their careers. Yet it is interesting that even among women in their j 
thirties a,nd forties there was some movement from typical to atypical J 
occupations between 19^7 and 1971. To be sure, there was also movement | 
in the opposite direction which, in the case of black women, was even 
more";pronounced. Nevertheless, for the cohort as a whole there was a net 
increase in the proportion of women in atypical jobs. For whites, this 
amounted to h percentage points. 

As is clear from the previous discussions, the numbers of sample 
cases of women who made the specified types of occupational change are 
perilously sniall to support confident generalizations. Nonetheless, 
several conclusions appear to be warranted. First, there is the racial 
difference in direction of movement to" which we have alluded. White 
women showed a small increase in the proportion in atypical jobs, but 
precisely the reverse was true among the black women. Thus the data are 
suggestive of a trend toward replacing white with black women in typically 
female jobs as the former move into atypical occupations. 

Furthermore J in '=*ach race-education group for which there were 
sufficient data, women who moved from typically female, into atypical 
occupations experienced a higher average wage increase than women who 
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moved in the opposite direction. Moreover, among the nonchangers, women 
who were in atypical occupations enjoyed higher average hourly earnings 
both in 1967 and 1971 than their counterparts in typical occupations. 
Thus, these data confirm other findings: as a result of their occupational 
position, women in typically female Jobs are at an economic disadvantage 
relative to their counterparts in atypical occupations. 

Evidence on the psyxxhological consequences of holding a "female" 
rather than a "male" job is conflicting. Among high sdiool graduates, it 
appears that proporti^Dnately more women in atypical than -.in typical jobs 
are highly satisfied with their work, but the reverse is true among women 
with fewer years of schooling. Data limitations, however, preclude a 
definite generalization. 

Finally, the comparison of rates of pay foi* black and white women 
indicated that the slight movement of blacks into typically female jobs ^ 
was not reducingt^the wage differential between the races. Indeed, those 
black women in atypical occupations in both years were the closest to wage 
parity with all white women. 



Waldman and MoEaddy, 'V/here Women Work," pp. 10-11. 
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CHAPTER THREE* 

CHILD CARE AND THE N^ED FOR DAY CARE CENTERS AND HOMES IN 1^71 



, I. INTRODUCTION 

i 

; 1}he history of day care in the .United States spans more than a 

I Century/ In -tlcie l800's, day care centers financed by parent fees and 
^ private donations were established to provide custodial care for the 
/ children of)^ female factory -workers and to assist in the socialization 
/ .of children of recent immigrants. 1 j.These eai*ly centers were 
/ represervfcative of a philanthropic interest in the special needs of the 

^ poor a^d the disadvantaged for some! form of care* for their young 

children. This interest has persisted into the 20th centuiy and is 
embodied in recent amendments to the Social Security Act authorizing 
day^care assistance under Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 



die 



Day care's history in the United States has also been associated 
with compensatory assistance for children with physical, psychological, 
or economic handicaps. This concern was first reflected in national 
legislation during the 1930 Depres;sion, when day ce^re facilities were 
established for children of unemployed parents. This early version of 
Head Start relied on unemployed school teachers and provided conipensatory 
nutritional, educational, and health care programs - 

Interest in day care has tended to culminate during periods of 
national crises or emergencies. Day care centers w6re established by 
private citizens, hospitals, and church groups during the Civil War to 
assist women workers. Centers were also provided during World War I 
by local and state governments, to facilitate employment of mothers. 
It was not until the 1930 Depression and World War II that national 
emergency day cairei legislation was enacted- The emergency nature of 
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This chapter was written by Richa^ L. Shortlidge, Jr* 

''rhis introduction highlights the historical^development of day 
care in the United States. For a more comprehensive discussion refer 
to the following: Virginia Kerr, -"One Step Forward— Two Steps Back: 
Child Care's Long American History," in ^Foreign and Domestic Infant 
and Early Childhood Development Policies ^ edited by Pamela Hdhy (New 
Yox^: Basic Books, Inc., 1973), PP. 157-71; and Elinor C. Guggenheimer, 
"The Battle for Day Care," The Nation , May 7, 1973, PP^. 59^-97. 
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this legislation vas always clearly recognized both in the initial 
congressional debate and the later debate regarding the cessation of 
funding. 2 Thus, with the end of the War, the inproved economic 
situation, and the widespread witl^rawal of women from the labor^tf orce , 
national funding for day care was terminated. Without federal moneys , 
the majority of states and localities were forced to close their war-' 
time day care centers. The major exceptions were the state of California 
and the city of New York. 

Renewed interest in day care has been sparked by two national 
developments: the ;War Against Poverty and the Women's Rights movement; 
These movements echo the many conflicts which havt^ been so much a part 
of day care's history in the United States, • One conflict has been 
between the reality of large numbers of, mothers working, the majority 
out of economic necessity, and the American mythology that sanctifies 
the fanlly and motherhood .3 Another conflict centers on the orientation 
of a na'iiional child care program. Should such' a program provide 
custodial or developmental care? A custodial program has as its 
primary objective the removal of the constraining effect of small 
chiJLdren on the labor force participation of women, while a developmental 
one has as its objective the provision of a stimulating educational 
environment. Although this conflict may seem trivial, it has important . 
cost and staffing implications. The cost per child and the, quality of 



"In one Congressional discussion of Lanham Act day care, Carl 
Hayden remarked that 'it is entirely proper that the Federal Government 
should appropriate c^iild care money because Congress declared war, 
child •care is a war problem, s\q>port will cease with the end.'" Kerr, 
y "One Step Forward," p. 165. Carl Hayden' s remarks were taken from the 
\u,S. Congress, Senate, Committee of Education and Labor, Flearings on 
^876, A Bill to Provide for the War Time Care and Protection of 
Children of Mothers Employed in VJar Areas in the United States and for 
Othel^ Purposes , 78th Congress, 1st Session (Washington; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 19^3). 

^Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique (New York: W. W. Norton, 
Inc., 1963); Viola Klein, The Feminine Character:- History of an 
Ideology (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1972); Edmund Dahlstrom, 
ed.. The Changing Roles of Men and Women (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971); 
Elizabeth Janeway, Man's World, Woman's Place; A Study in Social 
Mythology (New Yorkl Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 1971); and Ann D. 
Gordon, Mari Jo Buhle, and Nancy E. Schrom, "Wonen in American Society," 
Radical America 5 (no. ^), available as reprint 9^ from Warner Modular 
Publications, Andover, Massachusetts, 1973. 
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the staff increase in direct proportion to the amount of developmental 
care offered/^ 

Ciirrent patterns of child care take place within this historical 
context, which has been molded and shaped by events, attitudes, and . 
values reflected in current preferences and behavior. We begin this 
chapter with an analysis of the dominant role of the family as a means 
of child care and how this role is. affected by the number of childrcin, 
other relatives living in the home or local community, marital 
dissolution and hours worked by the mother. The next section examines 
the factors associated with the utilization of day care centers or homes 
by women in our .sanple who were in the labor force in 1971 • This is 
followed by a discussion of the willingness to use day care centers 
among mothers currently using other forms" of care while they work. The 
discussion then turns to the issue of inadequate child care ^as a 
constraining influence on female labor supply. A brief summary concludes 
the chapter. 



II CHIID CARE ARRANGEMEMTS UTILIZED BY WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE IN 
1971 

Historically the family has been the principal resource for the 
care of children when the mother woriced.^ in the 1971 NLS survey, of 
the women with preschool-aged children who were in the labor force, kS 
percent of the whites and 56 percent of the blacks arranged for their 
children to be cared for either in their own home or by a relative or 
in the home of a relative (Table 3.1). Approximately nine-tenths of 
these arrangements were made in the child's own home. Thus, despite 
■che rapid rise during the last decade in the rate of labor force 
par"^\cipation among mothers of preschool children, there has been no 
dramatic shift away from the family as^ the main soxirce of care for 
preschool children. The same conclusion holds for school-aged children. 



Mary Potter Rowe and Ralph D. Husby, "Economics of Child Care: 
Costs, Needs, and Issues," in Child Care--Who Cares? , edited by Pamela 
Roby, pp. 98-122. 

^The dominance of the family as a child care resource has been 
found in all major child care studies conducted since World War II. 
Henry C. Lajewski, Child Care Arrangements of Full-Time Working Mothers 
(V/ashington, D.C.: Children's Bureau, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1959); Low and Spindler, Child Care Arrangements ; and 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Westat Research, Inc., Day Care 
Survey->-1970. 
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Table 3.1 Child Care Arrangements, by Age of Youngest Child, 

and Race® 

(Percentage distributions) 





WHITES 1 


BLACKS 




Age of 


Age of 


Child care 


youngest 


youngest 


arrangements 




child 




child 




LT6 


6' to 13 


LT6 


6 to 13 


c 

iouax numDer 


187 


705 


125 


> 

287 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


• 

Care in child s home 


61 


75 




76 


By family member 


1+1 




1+7 




Father 


III 




Q 


1*^ 


Older slDllng 




18 


1 ^ 

x> 


28 


Other relative 


7 




12 


12 


Mother after schopl 


2 


12 ' 


li 


6 
\j 


Combination of family members 


■ 7 


1 ; 


8 




By nonrelative 


10 


6 


6 


2 ; 


3y relative and nonrelative 


8 


1 

1 


10 


1 


Cnild cares for s^lf without 










supervision 


2 


21 


1 


15 


Care outside the child's home 


39 


25 


36 


2l| 


In someone else's home 


18 


9 


15 


11 i 


Relative's home 


5 


\ 


9 


8- • 


Nonrelative 's home 


13 


5 


6 


\ 


Organized group day care 


9 


2 


12 




Public day care center/home 


1 


0 ■ 


.2 


\ i 


Private day care center/home 


\ 


2 


3 




Groiip day care' combined with 










other means 




0 


7 


-0 1 


Mother cares for child at work 


! 7 


10 


; \ 


i 8 ■ 


* Other single means or 


1 






f 


combinations 


i ' 


1 

1 




1 3 



a Respondents interviewed in 1969 and 1971 who were in the labor 

force in 1971 with at least one child under" 18 years of age. 
b Although the totals show number of sani)le cBses rather than 

population estimates, all calculations (percentage distributions 

and means) are based on weighted observations, 
c Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 

whose response was nonascertainable. 
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A measure of the relative value that individuals attach to the 
family as a provider of child care may be obtained from information 
collected in the 1971 survey. Women who were in the labor force and 
who had at least one child xinder l8 years of age were asked about their 
preferences for an alternative form of child care to their existing y 
arrangement. We would expect to f ind ,a^reater proportion of those 
women using itonfamily sources of child care to prefer some other 
arrangement than those using care in their own homes by a family member 
or care in a relative's home. Furthermore, of those using nonfamily 
sources we expect to find a higher proportion preferring family means 
of care as their alternative rather than other means. 

The overwhelming majority of women, regardless of Mce, were 
content with their existing arrangement (Table 3.2) • Nine percent of 
the whites and 8 percent of the blacks preferred an alternat^ive form 
of care.' If satisfaction with a current arrangement is ass\:iihed to be 
negatively related to preference for an alternative, women using family 
forms of care were the "most satisfied. For example, among whitex^omen 
U percent of those whose children were cared for in their own homes 
preferred some other means of child care compared to 30 percent of those 
whose children were cared for in the home of a nonrelative. Among 
white users of day care centers and homes, l6 percent wished to have an\ 
alternative arrangement. In a table not shown here, we examined the 
type of alternative arrangement preferred. The majority not using 
in- family care, who preferred some other means of care, wished to \ise a 
family s^oxirce, 

Departui^e from the family as tl^e principal provider of child care 
are largely the result of demographic factors which affect the 
availability of family personnel to care for children while the mother 
works .outside the home* These factors include n\mber of children in 
the household, marital status, the presence of other relatives in the 
household-, and the availability of relatives not living in the household. 
In addition to these demographic characteristics of the family, the 
economic variable which appears most important in the determination of 
child care utilization is number of hours worked by the mother.^ 

Effect of Number of Chix ren 

> For nothers of preschool children, the iinpact on the type of child 
,care of family sizp as meastifed by number of children under age l8 
could only be examined for whites, for there are too few- black women in 
some of the categbries for ^reliable estimates. The dramatic effect of 



Two other economic variables were tested, weeks worked and number 
of survey dates in the labor force* The results are presented in 
Appendix Tables 2 and 3. 



Table 3-2 Preference for Alternate Form of Chi34 Care, by Type of 

Current Arrangement and Race® 

(Percentage distributions) 



Child care 
arrangements 


WHITES 


BLACKS ^ 




IT ecu U 

prei erring 

fin 

V 

axuema ue 


numoer 


irercenu 
prex emng 

fin 

an ^ 
axuerna ue 


AjJL respondents 


1,175 


9 ■ 


504 


8 . 


uaPe xn own nome 










lOoax or average 


k3i 


k 


234 


8 


uy iBuner 


137 


2 


hi 


' 1 


By siDiing 


l4l 


4 ! 


93 


9 


By other relative 


53 


^ ! 


59 


8 


By family and nonfamily 




i 






means 


hi 


7- i 


25" 


11 


By nonrelative 


54 


9 ! 


10 


c 


Care m another person's home 




j 






Total or averfetge 


89 


19 i 


47 


16 j 


By relative 


36 




31 


8 ! 


By nonrelative 


53 


si 1 


16 




Other arrangements ^ 


626' 








Total or average 


11 


205 


6 


Group day care home or 


1 








center 


1 U3 


16' ' 


23 




Child cares for self 






101 


■ ■ \ \ 


Mother cares for child at 




" 1 






work 


' 93 




32 


\^ 1 


Mother cares for child after 




i 






school 


.'96 


i 6 


1 30 


0 


j ' Other. 


, 60 




1 ^5 





a Respondents eirployed in 1971 vdth at least one child under 18 years of 
age. 

b See Table 3-1, footnote b* 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 san^ple cases, 
d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 
response is nonascertainable. 
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the lack of an older sibling is illustrated by a comparison of the 
child icare arrangements used by families in which there was only one 
I child imder six with families in which there were three or more 

children^ the youngest of which was under six (Table- 3.3). In single 
child families, women increased their reliance on care outside the 
• home. '^heXuse of care in the home of a nonrelative was, only 8 percent 
in familiesVith three or more children compared to 38 percent in single 
child families. Assistance of the father in the care of young children 
tended to be positively associated with increasing numbers of children 
under l8. Wherfeas only 6 percent of the fathers in' single child 
households caredXfor the child while the mother worked, l8 percent of 
those in familiesXwith three or more children did so.^ 

,For white mothers of children 6 to 13, the absence of an older 
sibling was associated with a significant increase in the proportion 
leaving their child td\care for him- or herself without supervision. 
The proportions increared from 1^ percent when there were three or more 
children to 26 percent rf there was only one child 6 to 13. In addition, 
the proportion cared forW someone else's home was "5 percent in 
families with three or more children compared to 1^^ percent in single 
child households. 

For black mothers, the absence of older siblings to care for 
children 5 to 13, increased the likelihood of child care in another 
person's home. The proportion using this form of care was 6 percent if 
there were three or more children compared to 29 percent if only one 
child aged 6 to- 13. * 

Examination of the data on racial differences in child care 
utilization, when age and number of children under l8 are controlled, 
yields the following conclusions. First, in la;cge families (those with 
three or more children) no significant difference in child care was 
noted "^mong those families whose youngest child was less than six. 
Second, significantly more black than white women (19 versus 5 percent) 
' • ' with only a single child aged 6 to 13 used care in a relative's home. 



This difference in paternal care may be a reflection of the 
socioeconomic bias in the comparison. Large families tend to be of 
lower socioeconomic status (SES) than small families. The greater care 
by fathers may be indicative; of the greater likelihood of unemployment 
and temfporary layoffs among males of low SES. As Arleen Leibowitz's 
research indica^^es the actual amount of ^time spent per child on child 
care may be higher among high SES fathers than low SES fathers. See 
Arleen Leibowitz, "Education and Home Production," American Economic 
l^eview 64(May 197^) : 2^+3,-50. Thus the difference reported above does 
not necessarily reflect a ^eater amount of time per child on the part 
of low SES fathers, but. rather a difference in the timing during the 
day or week in which they assist in the care of young children. 
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Table 3.3 Child Care Arrangements, by Number of Children, Age of 

Youngest Child and Race^ 





One 


Two 


Three or 




child 


children 


more 


Child care 










children 














arrangements 






Youngest 


Youngest 






child 


child 




LT6 


6-13 


lt6 


6-13 


lt6 


6-13 • 






[ITES . 


Total number^ 


26 


1 

12lf i 

1 


1+6 


! 

289 


115 


292 


Total percent 






J.UU 


1 on 


1 An 

J.UU 




Care in child's home 


19 


66 


62 


71+ 


71 


80 


.By family member _ 


15 


32 


29 


. 1+0 


3h 


60 


Father 


6 


12 


12 


■ 9 


18 


16 


Older sibling 


0 


5 


5 


13 


17 


26 


Other relative 


9 

✓ 


8 


2 


• 6 


9 

✓ 


3 


Mother after school 


0 


7- 


7 


12 


0 


13 


Combination of family members 


0 


0 


3 


0 


10 


2 


Bv nonrelative^ 


If 


8 


18 


6 


7 


5 


T^v relative and nonrelative 


0 


0 


10 


1 


9 


1 


Child cares for self without 














suTiervision 


0 


26 


5 


27 


1 


Ik 


Care outside the child ' s home 


81 


35 


37 


27 


31 


22 


Tn someone else ' s home 


h7 


lU 


22 


11 


10 


5 


Relative's home 


9 


5 


11 


5 


2 


2 


Nonrelative's home 


38 


9 


12 


6 


8 


2 


Organized groxip day care 


30 


3. 


5 


3 


6 


2 


Public day care center or 














home 


' 5 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Private day care center or 














home 


25 


2' 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Group day care combined with 














another means 


0 


" 1 


3 


0 


5 


f 0 


Mother cares for child at work 


k 


10 ' 


10 


10 


6 


: 11 


Other single means or 










! 




i combinations 

1 


1 ° 


1 8 


0 


3 


LI 


1 ' 



Table continued on next page. 



Table 3.3 Continued 



1 


One 


" Two 


Three or 


t f 


child 


children 


. more 


■ 

1 










children ■ 


] viiixci care 
o ppon geme n u s 






Youngesjt 
child' 


Youngest 1 
child 


* 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 




BLACKS 


Total number 


10 


51 


21 


72 


9l|i 


161| 


Total percent^ 


c 


lUQ 


c 


100 


100 


100 


Care in child's home 


c 


51 


c 


80 


69 


85 


By family member 


c 


3h 


c 


60 


55 


67 


Father 


c 


10 


c 


12 


12 


111 


Older sibling 


c 


3 


c 


18 


20 


1|2 


Other relative 


c 


13 


p 


20 


10 


8 


Mother after school 


c 


8 


c 


10 


5 


3 


Combination of family memoers 


Q 


0 


Q 


0 


8 


0 


By nonrelative 


c 


1 


c 


2 


2 


2 


By relative and nonrelative 


c 


0 


c 


1 


10 


1 


Child cares for self without 














supervision 


c 


16 


c 


17 


2 


15 


Care outside the child's home 


c 


50 


c 


20 


32 


17 


In someone else's home 


c 


29 


c 


8 


12 


6 


Relative's home.. 


c 


19 


c 


8 


7 


3 


Nonrelative 's home 


c 


10 


c 


0 


6 


2 


Organized group day care 


c 


0 


c 


2 


13 


2 


Public day care center or 














home 


c 


0 


c 


1 


2 


1 


Private day care centei^ or 














home y 


c 


0 


c 


1 


3 


1 


Group day care combined with 














another means 


c 


0 


c 


0 


8 


0 


Mother cares for child at work 


c 


11 


c 


7 


1| 


8 


Other single means or 














ccmbinations 


c 


10 


c 


■ 3 


3 


i M 



a Respondents interviewed in I969 and 1971 who were in the labor force 

in 1971 with at least one child under 18 years of age. 
b See Table 3.1, footnote b. 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases, 
d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe," whose 
response was npnascertainable* 
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Third, as family size increased blacks tended to substitute, care by 
another relative for the care given-by siblings, whereas whites shifted 
to'w'ard greater care by the mother after school. The increased reliance 
on other reiatiyes'^ong black families is a reflection of the greater 
proljability of another relative living in the "household or located in 
the^ommunity among black than white households The greater 'reliance 
on siblings among black families (when number of siblings is controlled) 
may be a function of the higher incidence of unemployment and lower 
rates of labor force participation among teenaged black males and 
females. 9 

Effect of Marital Status 

— > . . . \ 

Because of insufficient san^le cases among the ^nonma^ied it was 
not possible to test the impact of marital dissolution on "bi\e types of 
child cate used by white women with children under six. For black 
women with preschool children, the absence of the father in theshousehold 
resulted in an increase in the utilization of organized day care\(Table 
3.h). As discussed in Section III, this is a function of the highe^ 
incidence of poverty among black female-headed .houaeholds and the grater 
availability of subsidized child care service through AFDC and Head \ 
Start* 

^For white women with children t to 13, the loss of the children's 
father through death, divorce, or separation did not significantly alter 
the pattern of child care. Although there tended to be more care by 
siblings, other relatives in the home, and care in a nonrelative's home 
among nonmarried than married women, the differences did not appear to 
be statistically significant. Among black ^omen with children 6 to 13, 
those of other marital statuses were more likely than those married to 
use older siblings (3^^ as opposed to 2k percent), and the care of ^ther 
relatives in the home (21 versus 7 percent). VJhile the proportion 
relying on care by a relative in the child's home increased in the 
absence of the husband, the proportion using care in the home of the 
relative decreased from 11 percent to 3 percent. This suggests that 



\ 



^James A'. Sweet, Vfomen in the Labor Force (New York: Seminar 
Press, 1973), pp. 98-99- 

^A higher incidence of unemployment and a lower rate of labor 
force participation among teenaged black males and females than their white 
counterparts was observed for both those enrolled and not enrolled in 
school. Howard Hayghe, "Employment of School Age Youth," Monthly Labor 
Review 9i+ (August 1971): 13-18. 
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Table 3.U Child Care Arrangements, by Marital Status, Age of Youngest 

Child and Race® 

(Percentage distribiitions) 



1 


WHITES 


1 


BLACKS 


1 


« 

! Child care 
j arrangements 


Married 


Nomnarried 


Married 


Nonmarried 


Youngest 


Youngest 


Youngest 


Youngest 


! ^ 


child 


child 




hild 


• child 




LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


1 

6-13 


" d ** 
lOuaj. numoer 


16U 


620 


23 


85 


85 


170 


Uo 


*— • 

117 
-1.-1. f 


Total percent 


100 


100 


c 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


uare in cmxcL s nome 


63 


7k 


c 


75 


68 


77 


57 


76 


jjy xomxxy memoer • 


U3 


hi 


c 


U7 


U7 


58 


• 51 


60 


\j: a uiier 


16 


iU 


c 


0 


lU 


19 


0 


2 


uxcier siDXing 


11 


16 


c 


25 


16 


2U 


13 


' "3U 


Uuner rexauive 


7 


k 


c 


9 


10 


7 


16 


/ 21 


Mother after school 


2 


12 


c 


12 


1 


8 


11 


3 


LOQiDinauion oi lamily meinibers 


Y 


1 


Q 


■a 


6 


0 






Dy nonrejxiuive 


1 11 


5 


c 


8 


{ 




2 


1 


' oy rexauive anci nonrexauive 


7 


1 


c 


1 


13 


1 


u 


0 


1 ^xiixu cares lor sexj. wiunouu 
















1 supervision 


2 


21 


c 


19 


1 


16 


0 


15 


Care 6utside the child's home 


37 


25 


c 


25 


3U 


23 


U3 


2U 


In someone else's home 


15 


8 


c 


13 


13 


lU 


20 


• 6 


Relative's home 


5 


k 


c 


U 


8 


11 


Id 


3 


Nonrelative ' s home 


10 


k 


c 


9- 


U 


3 


11 


U 


Organized group day care 


8 


2 


c 


U 


9 


■ 1 


20 


■2 


Public day care center or 


















home 


0 


0 


c 


1 


2 


1 


■U 


1 


Private day care center or 


















home 


k 


2 


c 


3 


U 




0 


1 


Group day care combined with 


















another means 


k 


0 


c 


0 


U 


0 


■15 


0 


Mother cares for child at work 


7 


11 


c 


/' 
O 


7 


7 


0 


10 


Other single means or 


















combinations 


7 


k 


c 


2 


5 


. i 


u 





a Respondents interviewed in 1969 and 1971 who were "in the labor force in 

1971 with 'at least one child \mder 18 years of age. 
b See Table -3.1, footnote b. 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than ii> san^Dle cases, 
d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 
response was nonascertainable. 



black nonmarried women were mDre likely to live in extended family or 
subfamily situations than-Tfere married black women. 

Effect of Hours Worked by Mother 

Using the standard definitions of full time employment (minimum of * 
35 hours X.and part time (maximum of 3^ hoxirs), the effect of hours 
worked on the child care arrangemefits made by white mothers of preschool 
children did not seem to be significant. However, among black mothers 
of children under .six, there were some important differences depe)ident 
on the number of hours worked, by the mother. First, care by the father 
tended to be higher ^if the mother worked full time , rather than part 
time. The proportions were l^i and 3 percent, respectively. Second, 
car.e by older siblings was hi^er in households in which the mother 
worked part time rather than full time. The proportions were l6 and 9 

-perc^t, respectively. The difference in the care given by fathers may 
be indicative of the conqparative earnings and employment advantage held 

'by many black women. ^ 

For mothers whose youngest child was 6 to 13 j there was a greater 
reliance on care by the mother after- school among whites ^employed part 
time than among those employed full time (Table 3-5). The comparative 
proportions were -20 and 8 percent. Furthermore, mothers en5)loyed full 
time were more likely than those eniployed part time to leave their 
children in the care of an older sibling (20 versus l6 percent) and ' 
self care- situations (25 versus l6 percent). Proportionally fewer 
blacks employed part-time ,with children 6 to 13 xised care by the child's 
father; the percentages are 5 and l6 ^percent, respectively. Black women 
employed part time were also more likely than those employed full time 
to leave their children in self care situations (2^^ versus 13 percent). 
On the other hand, blacks employed full time v/ere more likely to arrange 
-^or their children 'to be cared for in a child's own home by a nonsiblinp. 
* relative, than those employed part time. These proportions are l6 and 
5 percent, respectively. 



Ill UTILIZATION OF MY CARE CENTERS AMD HOMES 

In a July 1969 Gallup Opinion Poll, 6^ percent of those 
interviewed favored the expenditure , of federal funds to establish day 



U.S. Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports , P-23, No, 
50, "Female Family Heads^' (V/ashington: U,S. Government Printing 
Office, 1972), pp. 28-30. 
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■James A, Sv/eet, Women in the Labor Force , pp. 182-96, * 



Table 3»5 Child Care Arrangements, by Full- or Part-Time Employment, 
, Age of Yo\ingest Child and Race^ ^^\^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



WHITES 



BLACKS 





Full 


Part 


Full 


Part 


Child care 


time 


time 


time 


time 


arrangements 


Youngest 


Youngest 


Youngest 


Youngest 




child 


child 


child 


c 


11 Id 




LT6 


6-i3 

1 


13:6' 6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


c 

' Total number 


85 


382 




207 


76 


201 


29 


67 


' Total percent^ 


100 


100 


100 


'100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Care in chili's home A 


61 


is 


( 

55 


80 


68 


78 


67 


7^ 


1 By .family member A 


ho 


k6 


38 


60 


52 


62 


kl 


kg 


: Fatherr- \ 


ih 


12 


Ik 


17 


Ik 


16 


3 


5 


Older sibling | 


10 


20 


10 


16 


9 


2k 


16 


33 


Other relative 


8 


^ 6 


k 


5 


13 


16 


15 


5 


; Mother after school \ 




8 


2 


20 


6 


- 6 


2 


6 - 


* Combination of family mambers 


1-7 

( 


r\ 
U 


8 


2 


10 


0 


5 


0 


1 By nonrelative 


9 


6 


8 


3 


3 


2 


15 


1 


J By relative and nonrelative 


11 


1 


7' 1 


12 


1 


11 


0 


J Child cares for self without 


















I supervision 


1 


25 


2 


16 


1 


13 


0 


2k 


Care outside the child's home 


ko 


22 


k6 




32 


23 


3k 


27 


In someone else's home 


2k 


11 


21 


1 


16 


11 


16 


12 


^ Relative's home 


6 


5 


6 


3 


10 


7 


8 


11 


Nonrelative 's home 


18 


6 


15 


k 


7 


k 


9 


1 


Organized group day care 


11 


3 


12 


1 


12 


2 


16 


0 


; Public day care center or 


















home 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


5 


0 


1 Private day care center or 


















home"" 


6 


3 


k 


0 


0 


1 


1 11 


0 


, Group day care combined with 


















another means 


3 


'0 


8 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 i 


"Mother cares for child at work 


1 


6 


3 


11 


0 


■ 7 


0 




Other single means or 


















^ combinations 


k 


2 


10 


k 


k 


3 




^ i 



a Respondents interviewed in 1969 and I97I who were employed as wage and 

salary workers in 1971 with at least one child under 18 years of aee 
t See Table 3.1*, footnote b. ' ^ 
c Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 
response was nonascertainable. 
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care centers in most communities to assist mothers in poverty to locate 
eiqployment.,^ However, in a 1970 survey by Harris of a national sample 
of young people between the ages of 15 and 21, only 29 percent felt it 
was a good idea for 'women to leave their children in community-run 4ay 
care centers if they wanted to work. Even fewer, 20 percent, felt 
that the children would benefit from such centers ,13 These two polls 
graphically illustrate the conflict betvreen mythology and reality . 
which often encompasses child care issues in the United States 

As of 1971 approximately 10 percent of the working' women whose 
children were under six years of age were users of either a private or 
public day care center or home (Table 3 •6), The proportions for whites 
and blacks were 9 and 12 percent, respectively, a aiff^rence which is 
not significant* The conclusion that no racial difference exists in 
the proportions using day care centers or homes obgJCures some important 
differences in the distribution of this care between private and public 
sponsored programs. In the summer of 1970 the National Council of 
Jewish Women conducted a national survey of child care. Their report 
provides valuable insights into the ethnic background of "users of both 
private and public day care centers • Whites were found more often in 
proprietary day care centers while blacks were more likely to be found 
in private nonprofit centers such as churches or public sponsored 
centers • -^5 



Among white mothers of preschool children in the labor force, the 
only yciriable which appears significantly related to utilization of day 
care ccjriters or homes is the number of children tinder I8 years of age 




12 

Galjlup International, Gallup Opinion Index , Report No, 50, 
st 1969 Edition, p. 19 / 

•^ ^he Harris Survey Yearbook of Public Opinion 1970; A Compendium 
of Current American Attitudes (Nev York, Louis Harris and Associates, 
Inc., I97I), PP- 397-9tt. 

\ 

\ One of the more recent expressions of the sanctity of the American 
family ^was contained in President Nixon's veto of the 1971 Comprehensive 
Ch.ild Development Act* 

15 

Mar^ Dublin Keyserling, Windows on Day Care; A Report on the 
Findings of Members of the National Council of Jewish Women on Day Care 
Needs and Services in Their Communities (New York: National Council of 
Jewish Women, 1972), Chapters IV, V, and VI, 

\ 

' \ 

\ 
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Table 3*6 Proportions Using and Willing to Use Organized Public 
or Private Day Care Centers or Homes by Demographic 
and Employment Characteristics and Race^: Women in 
the Labor Force Whose Youngest Child is Less than Six 

Years of Age 



Demographic and 
engoloyment characteristics 



Total ^ 
j number 

! 



Proportion . Proportion 



using group 
day caret 



willing to 
use group 
day cai^e^ 



All respondents 
Demographic characteristics 
Marital status 
Married 
Nonmarried 
Number of children under l8 
One 
Two 

Three or more 
Educational attainment 
0-11 years 

12 years 

13 or more years 
Employment characteristics 

Usual hours worked at current 
job 

Full time (minimum 35 hours) 
Part time (maximum 3^ hours) 
Labor force status I967 to I97I 
ILF all three survey dates 
ILF one other survey date 
ILF only current survey date 



WHITES 



I 



187 j 

1 


9 


23 


1 






l6i+ 1 


■ 8 1 


23 


23 


c 1 


c 


26 


30 ! 


20 






12 


115 


^ \ 


28 


51 


5 


22 


89 


12 ; 


1 ^9 


hi 


8 ! 


32 


85 


11 ■ 


1 20 


55 


12 ■ ! 

I 


1 28 


8k 


7 


1 


55 


13 


21 


HQ 


7 


30 



Table continued on next page . 
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Table 3*6 Continued 



1 


Total ^ 


Proportion 


Proportion 


Demographic and 


number 


using group 


willing to 


efflDlovmen'b characteristics 




day care^ 

1 


use group 
day carets 




BLACKS 


All respondents 


125 


12 


39 


Demographic characteristics 








J iViari uax s ua uus 








1 Married 


85 


9 


39 


1. Nonmarried 


ho 


20 


37 


1 Number of children under l8 








One 


10 


c 


C 


j Two 


21 


c 


c 


j Three or more 


9h 


13 


38 


j Educational attainment 






36 


« O-U years ^ 


70 


10 


' ' 12 years 


ho 


18 


U5 


i 13 or more years 


15 , 


c 


C 


* Employment characteristics 








Usual hours worked at current 








job 


76 




38 


Full time (m.lnimum 35 hours) 


12 


Part time (maximum 3^ hours) 


29 


16 


33 


Labor force status 196? to 1971 






U2 


ILF all three survey dates 


73 


11 


ILF one other survey date 


1 33 


19 


■ 3k 


ILF only current survey date 


' 19 
1 


1 c 
1 


C 

i 



a Respondents interviev/ed in 1969 and 1971 who were in the labor 

force in 1971. 
b See Table 3.1, footnote b.' 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases, 
d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 
whose response was nonascertainable. 
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living at home (Table 3^6Ju The use of day car^ decreasea^\significantly 
as the niimber of children iW thejjiousehold increased. In households 
in which there was only one child' under six years of age, 30 percent of 
the. working mothers relied on day care centers or homes. However, in 
households in which there were two children the yotmgest of which was 
under six, only 5 percent placed their children in a day care center or 
home. This indicates that the most important factor in the utilization 
of day care among white mothers of preschool children is the presence of 
a single child less than six who has no other brothers or sisters under 
18 living at home. Whether or not the same relationship holds for 
black mothers of preschool children is unclear, since limited sample 
cases prevented its testing. 

Among black women with preschool children, however, there is a 
significant difference in the use ,of day care centers or homes between 
those married and those nonmarried. A significantly higher proportion 
of noninarried than married blacks left their children in^.a day care 
center while they worked. The proportions were 20 and 9 percent, 
respectively. V/ith the high incidence of poverty ampng female-headed 
households, the difference in the reliance on day care centers is a 
function of the greater availability of subsidized care under AFDC and 
Head Start received by nonmarried black women with preschool children. ^7 



The other variables tested were marital status, the educational 
attainment of the respondent, hours worked, and the number of survey 
dates prior to 1971 in the labor force. 

17 

'In 1971 there were 5.3 million families with incomes below the 
low-income level, comprising about 10 percent of all families in the 
United States .... Between 1959 and 1971 the. number of low- income 
families headed by a man decreased by about 50 percent, with the rate of 
decrease being greater for families of Negro and other races (56 
percent) than for white families {h8 percent). Over the same period of 
time, however, the number of poor families headed by a white woman did 
not change significantly, and the nimiber of low- income .families headed 
by a woman- of Negro and other races increase'd by about one-third. As 
the number of low- income families headed by men decreased over the past 
thirteen years, the proportion headed by women ha-s "increased sharply 
(23 percent in 1959, 37 percent in 1970, and kO percent in 1971)* In 
1971, about 2 out of 5 low- income families were headed by a woman, while 
about 1 out of every 12 .of the families above the low- income level were 
headed by a woman. The poverty rate for families with female head was 
3h percent in 1971 as compared to only 7 percent for families with male 
head/' U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , P-60, 
No. 86, "Characteristics of the I^w-Income Popiilation, " (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972), pp. 2-3- 
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The proportions of both black and white womsn who placed their 
children in day care centers or homes during the time they worked 
declined sharply if the youngest chiZd vras'S to 13 years of age (Table 
3.7). Only 2 percent of the whites and 1 percexit of the blacks with 
children 6- to 13 were using day care in 1971. Utilization of day care 
by these women was not significantly related to any of the demographic 
and economic variables tested. These variables included number of 
children under 18, marital status, educational attainment, hours worked, 
and number of survey dates in, the labor force. 



IV WILLINGNESS TO USE DAY CARE MONG THOSE IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Often the proponents of the Women's Rights movement and Anti-Poverty 
legislation base their arguments for expanded national day care coverage 
on four factors: first, the nmber of individuals on the waiting lists 
of day care centers around the country; second, the increasing numbers of 
mothers of preschool children who are family theads; third, the growing 
nmber of working women with preschool childr'en; and fourth, the 
presumed inade'quacy of arrangements often used by families such as 
self-care and care by siblings. -^^ While these factors may shed some 
light on the magnitude of the child care problem in the United States, 
*they do not really measure the unmet need for day care, since they 
fail to take into account the individual's or family's preference for 
child care. As the national opinion polls and the NLS data illustrate, 
there is within our society a general reluctance to utilize private and 
public day care centers if a family alternative exist-s* 

The 1971 survey provides at least a glimpse of the residual need 
for day care centers among working mothers within .the age group included 
in our sampj.e by measuring their willingness to use day care centers or 
homes. Women v/ith children under I8 were asked if they would be willing 
to use a day, care center or home if available Xo them at a cost no 
greater than that of their current arrangement. The question applied 
to the youngest child in three age categories (0-2, 3-5, and 6-17), To 
those* who responded affirmatively, we added those who expressed a 
p3:e^erence to use a day care center or home instead of their current 
arrangement. This gives us a rough measxire of the unmet need for day 
care centers among women in the labor force in 1971* -^9 



Keyserling, Windows on Day Care , Chat)ter II. 

■^^It should be noted that the vast majority of women were not 
paying for child care services in 1971 since they relied primarily on 
family sources. This result was also found in the Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation and V/estat Research, Inc., Day Care Siirvey - 1970; 
Summary l^eport and Basic Analysis (Washington: Evaluation | Division, 
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Table 3.7 Proportions Using and Willing to Use Organized Public 
or Private Day Care Centers or. '^omes by Demographic 
and Employment Characteristics and Race^: Women in 
the Labor Force V/hose Youngest Child is 6-13 Years 

of Age 



1 

, Demographic and 


Total ^ 


Proportion 


Proportion 


ntunber 


using groirol willing to ' 


' eraployiiient characteristics 

1 




day" care^ 


use group* 
' day caret 


! 
1 


WHITES 


! All respondents 


705 


2 


10 


i Demographic characteristics 








Marital status 








Married 


620 


2 


10 


Nonmarried 


85 


k 


10 


Number of children under l8 








One 


121^ 


3 


13 


Two 


289 


3 


9 


i Three or more 


292 


2 


9 


' Educational attainment 








! 0-11 years 


162 


3 


Ik 


12 years 


361 


1 


10 


13 or" more years 


181 


3 


6 


Employiiient characteristics 








Usual hours worked at current 








i job 








Full time (miniraum 35 hours) 


382 


3 


11 


Part time (maximun 3^ hours) 


207 


1 


9 


, Labor force status 1967 to I97I 








ILF all three survey dates 


390 


2 


9 


ILF one other survey date 


181+ 


1 


10 j 


ILF only current survey date 


i 


3 


13 ! 

1 
1 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 3*7 Continued 



1 

Demographic and 


Total ^ 


Proportion 


Proportion 


number 


using groiip 


willing to 


einployment characteristics 




day caret 


use groitp 




■\ 

\ 




day caret 


; 


\ 


BLOCKS 


\ 

i' All respondents 


287 


1 « 


20 


Demographic characteristics 


\ 

\ 

170 \ 






I Marital status 






j Married 




20 


Nonmarried 


117 


2 


21 - " 


1 • Number of children under l8 






2k 


' One 


51 




1 Two 


72 


2 


11 


} Three' or more ■ 




2 . 


2k 


Educational attainment 








0-11 years 


168 


' 1 


20 


12 years 


88 


: 2 


23 


13 or more years 


31 


2 


13 


Employment characteristics 








; Usual hours worked at current 








joh 




i 




Full time (minimum 35 hours) 


201 


2 


19 


Part time (maximum 3^ hours) 


-67 


0 


2k '. 


Labor force status I967 to I97I 








ILF ail three survey dates 


218 


1 


20 


ILF one other survey date 


51 


2 


2k 


ILF only current survey date 


1 


■c 

1 


c 

1 1 



a Respondents interviewed in I969 and 1971 who were in the labor 

force in 1971- 
b .See Table S-lj footnote b* . 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases, 
d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 
whose response was nonascertainable • 
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For whites in the labor force with preschool children, 23 percent 
expressed a desire to use a day care center or home (Table 3.6). This 
compared to 9 percent who were ciirrently using one. The corresponding 
proportions for blacks were 39 and 12 percent. Thus, for every woman 
who left her child in a day care center or home, there were three who 
were willing to do so. Althoujgh there was no significant difference in 
the proportions of whites and blacks currently using day care, there 
. was a significant difference in the proportions who wished to have a 
day care center or home at their disposal.. This difference probably 
is a reflection of the more luvorable attitude toward organized day 
care held among blacks than whites .20 jhe willingness to use a day 
care center or home did not appear to be a function of marital status, 
number of children, educational attainment, hours worked, or number of 
survey dates • in the labor force . - ' , 

The willingness to utilize a day care center or home \^as, however, 
significantly lower among mothers of children aged 6 to 13 (Table 3.7). 
Yet it is worth noting that among black mothers of young school aged 
chiQ-dren the number who wished to use some form of organized day care 
was\20 times as high as the number actually using it (20 versus 1 
percent). 

For whites the 10 pertrentwishing to leave their child in a day 
care center or home was five tiB^-s<the proportion who currently used 
one. ^As was the case among mothers oJ^-p^school aged children, the 
racial difference for mothers with children^ to 13 was significant. 
Furtheimore, the set of demographic and economic variables tested in • 
this analysis did not appear to be correlated with the willingness to 
utilize day care. 

) 

lOffice of Economic Opporttmity, 1971) > P. l86, and Seth Low and Pearl 
G. Spindler, Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the United 
States , (Washington: Department of Health, ' Education, and Welfare, and 
Women's Bureau, Department of Labor, I968), pp. 13-1^. Therefore, the 
NLS estimate .must be viewed as a rough maximum, since it is not likely 
that a national day care program would be costless to the individual 
user. That is, any national program which stands a reasonable chance 
of Congressional enactment in the near future will probably rely on an 
income-scaled fee system. Furthermore, the type and location of care 
provided was not a component of the question asked in 1971. Thus, a 
proportion of those who said they would be willing to use such a system 
in the abstract would probably not actually use it when the particulars 
of a child care program are formulated. 

20 

In the national poll of young people conducted in 197O by Harris, 
53 percent of blacks thought it was a good idea for women to leave their 
children in a community-run day care center.* The overall national 
percent who shared this belief was 29. The Harris Sxirvey Yearbook , 
p. 397. 
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V CONSTRAINING EFFECT OF lACK OF DAY CARE CENTERS ON FEMAIE LABOR 



SUPPLY 

Women out of the lator force in 1^71, with a child under- l8 years 
of age were asked if they would lie willing to seek employment i"f a 
free day care center or home were available to them. For tlack mothers 
of preschool children nearly one-half said that they would look for 
work immediately if provided with a free day cafe center (Tatle 3.8), 
This proportion was significantly greater than the 13 percent among 
wliite mothers of preschool children. This racial difference is an 
indication of the larger proportion of tlack than white women who are 
not working hecaiise of inadequate child care. Whereas 5 percent of 
the .white women with children under six stated that, they were not 
looking-for work during the 19,71 survey week hecause of child care 
problems, 26 percent of the hlacks felt constrained from entering the 
lahor force because of the absence of adequate child cafe (table not 
shown). Thus, the labor suppljy response to an increased availability 
of day care centers or homes wpuld probably be significantly greater 
among blacks than whites. Once again, within each color group .the set 
of demographic and economic variables did not seem to be related to 
the willingness to enter the labor force. 

For mothers of children 6 to 13? the labor supply response to free 
day care would be significantly lower than that likely to occur among 
those with preschool children (Table 3-9) • The proportion' for whites 
was 6 percent and for blacks l6 percent. For whites there appeared to 
be no relationship between intention of entering the labor force and 
marital status, educational attainment, number of children, and siirvey 
dates out of the labor force. Among blacks, however, a similar analysis 
suggests that two variables may be significant. First, a significantly 
higher proportion of black nonmarried women compared to married women 
said they would enter (23 versus 12 percent). Second, a significantly 
higher proportion of those with a high school education compared to 
those with 11 or fewer years of schooling claimed they would enter the 
labor force (23 versus 1^ percent). 



^he results for the 19711 NLS are consistent with other 
attitudinal and behavioral stuldies. For a review of these studies 
refer to Jack Ditmore and W. R. Prosser, A Study of Day Care's Effect 
on the Labor Force Participation of Low-Income Mothers (Washington, 
^TcTl Evaluation Division, Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation, 
\ Office of Economic Opportunity, June 1973), PP. 8-^5. One of the more 
\ interesting studies of the expected labor market response to the 
\ availability of subsidized day care was initiated in June 1971 as a 
\part of the Gary Income Maintenance Experiment. Accorarlng^^ottie 
interim results published in the Ditmore and Prosser report : 
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Table 3-8 Proportion of Respondents Whose Youngest Child is Under 
Six \'Jho W<5ulci Enter the Labor Force if Free Day Care 
Provid^dj^by Demographic and EinployiDent Characteristics 
^ and Race^ 



Demographic and 
employment characteristics 


Total ^ 
number 


Proportion who would 
enter labor force if ^ 
free day care available 




WHITES 


iixx r e sp oncie no s 


366 


13 


Demographic characteristics 




Marital status 






iuaPrxecL, 


3»*8 ' 


12 


iMomiia r r xeci 


18 


c 


Number of children under l8 






Vile » 


27 


18 


Two 


69 


12 


Three or more 


270 


12 


Educational attainment 






0-11 years 


9k 


11 ' 


12 years 


185 


Ik 


13 or more years 


87 


10 


Employment characteristics 






Labor force statxis 1967 to 1^71 






OLF all three years 


293 


13 


OLF one other year 


53 


8 


OLF only current year 

» 


20 


c 




BLACKS 


ATI Y»^Q'Drinf^^n'i*Q 


137 


kl 






• 


riarxuax *o uaxus 








90 


k3 


k^IlXUax r X cCl 


hi 


k9 


Number of children under 18 




One 


7 


c 


Two 


Ik 


c 


Three or more 


116 


k5 


Educational attainment 






0-11 years 


87 


k3 


12 years ^ 


hk 


55 


13 or more years 


5 




Employment characteristics 






Labor force statiis 1967 to I97I 






OLF all three years 


80 


k8 


OLF one other year 


29 


50 


OLF only current year 


28 


37 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 3.8 Continued 



a Respondents interviewed in 1969 and 1971 who were out of the labor 

force in 1971* 
b See Table 3*1, footnote b. 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases, 
d Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 
response was nonascertainable. 



Table 3,9 Broporbion of Respondents Whose Youngest Child is 6-13 
rears of Age Who Would Enter the Labor Force if Free 
Day Care Provided, by Denjographic and Employment 
Characteristics and Race® 



Demographic and 


Total ^ 


Proportion who would 


1 employment characteristics 


number 


enter labor force if ^ 




free day care available 




WHITES 


All , respondents 


659 ! 


6 


Demographic characteristics 






Marital status 






Married 


608 


5 


Nbnmarried 


51 


8 


Number of children less than l8 






One 


101 


7 


Two 


253 


5 


Three or more 


305 


5 


ciCiucauionax ouoainmenu 






O-U years 


202 


9 


12 years 


323 


5 


13 or more years 


132 


2 


Employment characteristics 






Labor force" status 1967 to 1971 






OLF all three vears 


515 


5 




OIiF- one other vear 


102 


6 


OTjF only current year 


k2 


k 




BIACKS 


All fesTDondents 


163 


16 










/ 


Marital status 








Married 


102 


12- 




Nonmarried 


61 


23 




Ntimhpr of children less than I8 








One 


18 


c ■ 




Two 


ko 


16 \ 


Three or more 


105 


16 \ 


Educational attainment 






O-U years 


117 


Ik 


12 year's 


38 


23 


13 or more years 


7 




Employment characteristics 






Labor force status 1967 to 1971 






OLF all three years 


90 


17 


OIiF one other year 


ki 


8 


j OLF only current year 


32 . 


23 



Table continued oh next page. 
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Table 3*9 Continued 

a Respondents interviewed in \3L969 and 1971 who were out of the labor 

force in 1971. 
b See Table 3.I, footnote b. I • 

c Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sanple cases, 
d Totals include those, respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 
response was nonascertainable. 
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VI SUMMARY \ 
\ > 

! 

•The history of organized day care in the United S^tates has been 
one in which the federal governmemc; las played a relatively minor role 
except diiring periods of war and economic depression. As this study 
siiggests,' the lack of a comprehensive national day care policy is more 
a reflection of the values and attitudes among the American people than 
an unwilling Congress. Congressional inertia is but symptomatic of a 
lack of national will. How these attitudes jwill be inf luenc^' by the 
greater acceptance of women as equals in American society and a greater 
awareness of tbe social obligation we as a nation have for the 
upbringing of children is unclear. Accepting attitudes as given, this 
chapter indicates that \^ there is a significant groiip of wanen, 
particularly those with preschool children, who wish to utilize organized 
day care. For every mother of a preschool child who was using a day \ . 
care center or home, there weve three who wished to use one. 
Furthermore, although day care, or the lack of day c«ire, is .not the 
primary reason women out of the labor force are not looking for work, 
it does prevent approximately one -half of the black and one -tenth of 
the white BK>thers of children under six from looking for work. Therefore, 
even within the historic^ context of ccmpensatory and custodial day 
care for the disadvantaged, current national policy has failed to meet 
the national need for day care centers. 

- The national trends toward'-few*er children and the growing number 
of single-parent families with small children are likely to have the 
most 'profound impact' on the demand for organized day care. As this 
chapter sugges-fcs, it? is the lack of family alternatives whi^ih motivates 
individuals to seek' child care outside the home. Therefore, factors 
which contribute to' the trend toward smaller families are most likely 
to affect the dematid for organized day care. Thus, even if attitudes 
were to remain unchanged, these forces alone would probably result in 
a substantial increase in the demand for day^^care centers or homes. 



"... only two out of ten families with free access to 
. fully subsidized day care exercised that option nearly 
one and/one-half years after the initiation of the service. 
The bes^t conclusion that can be drawn from the data is 
that mothers do not use subsidized day care in order to 
enter the labor force." (pp- 3^-35.) 
For an analysis of the barriers to labor force participation among rural 
low income wanen see Harold Feldman and Margaret Feldman, A Study of 
t he Effects on the Family Due to Eigployment of the- Welfare Mother , 
Volumes I, II, and III (Ithaca, K.Y.: Department of Human Development 
and Family Studies, College of Human Ecology, Cornell University, 1972.) 
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Appendix Table 1 




// 

ClX X Clll^dUdlOO 


0-11 
years 


12 
years 


-13 or 

more 

years 


Yoimgest 
child 


Youngest 
child 


Yooingest 
child 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


i / 

! 


V7HITES 


Total number / 
Total percent^ 


1 


XO<i 




^^Cl 




"XO-L 


100 




^ioo 


■ 100 


100 


100 


Care m child ' s home^^ — 


DO 




KjC, 


I ? 




7Q 


By family member""^"*''^ ^ — ^ 








lift 


Pk 


hO 


Father 




. l6 




_Ll^ 


7 




Older sibling 


PI 


1 Q 


ft 


1 Q 


c 
P 


xo 


Other relative 


5 


6 


8 


5 


9 




Mother after school 




7 


2^ 


10 


0 


IQ 


Canbination of family 












1 


members 


11 


0 


6 


2 


3 


1 


By nonrelative 


2 




10 


5 


16 


o 


By relative and nonrelative 


5 


0 


8 


1 


12 


2 


Child cares for self without 














supervision 


0 


21 


h 


21 


0 


22 


Care outside the child's home 


33 


27 


38 


26 


i^8 


22 


In someone .else *s home 


15 


11 


lU 


8 


27 


9 


, Relative home 


h 


3 


7 


h 


2 




Nonrelative *s home 


11 


8 


8 


h 


2U 


k 


Organized group day care 


5 


3 


12 


1 


8 


3 


Public day care cehter 














/ or home 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Private day care center 














or home 


h 


3 


5 


1 


3 


2 i 


Group day care combined 












1 i 


with another means 


1 


0 


5 


0 


5 




Mother cares for child at 












i 


work 


7 


• 9 


7 


-12 


6 


7 1 


Other single means or 














cpmbj-nations 


6 


h 


' 5 


5 


rr 

/ 


2 



Table continued on next page. 
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Appendix Table i Continued 



Child care 
arrangements 



0-U 
years 



12 
years 



Youngest * 
child I 



Youngest 
child 



lt6 6-13 lt6 ! 6-13 lt6 | 6-13 



13 or 

more 

years 



Youngest 
child 



BLACKS 



Total number 


70 


168 


ho \ 


88 


15; 


31 




±UU 


1 r\r\ 
IXA) 


±UU 


lUU 


u ' 


100 


Care in child's home 


70 


7h 


52 


79 


^\ 


79 


By family member 


53 


■55 


kk 


60 


d 1 


73 


Father 


13 


9 


h 


16 


d 


20 


Older sibling 


22 


35 


8 


22 


d 


17 


Other relative 


10 


8 


12 


16 


d 


18 


Mother after school 


2 


3 


9 


. 6 


d 


18 


Combination of family 














members 


6 


0 


11 






0 


By nonrelative 


1 


2 


2 






0 


By relative and nonrelative ^ 


i 15 


0 


6 


1 


d 


0 


Child cares for self without 


t 
i 












supervision 


1 


17 


0 


16 


d 


6 


Care outside the child's home 


1 30 


27 


I k8 


22 


d 


22 


In someone else's home 


' 15 


11 


ih 


13 


d 


7 


Relative's home 


; 11 


9 




7 






Nonrelative 's home 


, h 


2 


6 


6 


d 


2 


Organized' group day care 


' 10 


, 1 


i 18 


2 


d 


2 


Public day' care center or 














home 


: 1 




; 6 


1 


d 


2 


, Private day care center or 














home 




1 




1 




; 0 


Group (lay care canl)ined with 








i 






another means 




• 0 


; 12 


« 0 


d 




Mother cares for child at work 




1 

11 


■■ u 


! 3 


d 


13 


Other single means or 




1 










- ccxnbinations 


k 


k 


5 


' It 


d 


0 



r 



a Respondents interviewed in 1969 and 1971 who were in the labor force 

- in 1971 with at least one child under I8 years of age, 
b Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 

response was nonascertainable. 
c Although the totals show number of sample cases rather than population 

estimates, all calculations (percentage distributions and means) are 

based on weighted observations, 
d Percentages not sho^f/n where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Appendix Table 2 



} Child Care Arrangements , by Age of Youngest 
Child, Weeks Worked During the Past 12 Months, 
andlRace^ 



(Percentage distributions) 



1 




Youngest child 


Youngest 


child 


i 






Lt6 




6 to 13 


Child care 




Weeks worked. 


Weeks worked, 


arrangements 




past 12 months 


past 12 months 






50-52 




l-2lt 


50-52 


25-1+9 


l-2lt 


ON 


WHITES^ 


Total number^ 




72 ! 


72 


39 


356 


238 


107 


Total percent^ 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


106 


Care in child's home 




62 


58 


62 


76 


Ik 


78 


By family member 




k2 


1+2 


37 


1+3 


51 


57 


Father 




Ik 


17 


11 


lU 


10 


13 


Older sibling 




9 


8 


20 


15 


18 


25 


Other relative 




11 


6 , 


0 


c 

D 


1, 


3 


Mother after school 




0 


3 


3' 


7 


18 


15 


Combination of family 














members 




8 


8 


3 


1 


1 


1 


By nonrelative 




10 


8 


13 


7 


\ 


3 


By relative and nonrelative 


7 


6 


12 


1 


1 


1 


Child cares for self without 














supervision 




3 


2 


0 


: 25 


18 


17 


Care outside the child's 


home 


39 


1|2 


38 


; 2h ■ 


27 


22 


J In someone else's home 




18 


18 


17 


\ - 


8 


5 


j Relative's home 




8 


0 


8 




2 




Nonrelative 's home 




10 


18 


9 


6 


6 


1 


Organized group day care 


10 


7 


12 


1 


\ 


3 


Public' day care center or 














home 




2 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


1 


Private day ,care center or 














home 




5 


5 


h 


l" 


3 


2 


Group day care combined with 














another means 




3 


2 


8 


-■ 0 


1 


0 


• Mother cares for child 


at work 


8 


5 


9 


i 9 


12 


9 


Other single means or 
















combinations ' 

1 




3 


12 ■ 


0 




3 


5 



Table continued on next page. 
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Appendix Table 2 Continued 





Yovingest child 


Youngest 


child 






LT6 






6 to 13 


Child care 


Weeks worked, 


Weeks worked, 


arrangements 


past 12' months 


past 12 months 




50-52 


25-U9 


1-2U 

1 


50-52 


25-U9 


I-2U 




BLACKS 


Total number^ 


59' 


U2 


21 


173! 


80 


28 


Q 

Total percent 


100 


100 


d 


1 

100 


100 


100 


Care in child * s home 


62 


67 


» d 


75 


81 


83 


By family member 






d 


J J 


68 


66 


Father 


XJ 


J 




11 

I. A 


18 


11 


Older s ibling 


11 


2k 


d 




28 


52 


Other relative 


8 


18 

XW 




12 


16 




Mother ai^er school 


1 


0 


d 


7 


6 


0 


' Combination of family 
















11 


5 


d 


0 


0 


0 




Q 


2 


a 




1 


10 


■Rnr T*pln'i*'lvp nnH nnnT*/*! A'f*.'^ VP 
j^v xcxciuxvc aiivx iiuixx v«x.oi uxv c 


11 


13 


d 


" 1 


0 


0 


v/nxxcL Caxeb xor oexx wxunutLu 














o lipCX V XUIl 


0 


0 


d 


18 


12 


7 


uar e ou u s xci e une c nxxu. s nome 


37 


' 33 


d 


26 


20 


17 . 


XII oUIUCUIlV cXocr o liUXUC 


19 


12 


d 


11 


13 


' 7 


riexouxve o xiume 


8 


10 


d 


8 


8 


7 


Nonrelative!s home 


12 


2 


d 


3 


U 


0 


0T*firanT7e(i CTTDnT) dav f*aT*e 


. 15 


6 


d 


2 


0 


0 


Public day care center or 














home 


U 


2 


C 


1 


0^ 


.0 


Private day care center or 




1 










home 


0 


!r -0 


d 


1 


0 


0 j 


Group day care combined 'with 




1 








i ! 


another means 


11 




d 


0 


0 


i 0 • 


! Mother cares for child at work 


2 


: ■ 9 


• d 


9 


5 


1 U j 


j Other single means or 














; combinations 

i 


1 


6 


d 


i ^ 


i ' 


6 , 
1 



a See Appendix Table 1^, footnote a, 

b Totals incliide those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose 

response was nonascertainable. 
c See Appendix Table 1, footnote c, 

d Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Apperi'ilx ~Tabl-c-3 Child Care Arrangements, by Recent Labor Force Experience, 

^i:e of Youngest Child, and Race^ 

(roroontage distributions) 



Chil i ca*^e 
arrangement.* 



I In labor force 
^all survey da^tes 
1967 to 1971 



In labor force ' 
any two survey * 
dates between 
1967 and 1971 



Youngest 
child 



Youngest 
child 



In labor force 
1971 only 



Youngest 
child 





lt6 1 


6-13; 


lt6 ' 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 ; 


I 

i 






WHITES 




1 


T'^tal number 


84 


1 

590 


! 


l8ul 




151; 




100 


100 


100 


100! 100 


100 ! 


. Care in child's h 'me ! 


50 


75' 


69 


f 

75| 


71 


1 


By family nerr.b<>r 


27 


1(2; 


U6 


uSj 


59 


63 1 


Father ^ ; 


' 11 


12 


10 


15 


2$ 


15 ! 


j ^Ider siblinf: | 


6 


16' 


1^ 


1? 


16 


2" ' 


1 "thor relative ' 


7 




9 


2 


1; 


6 ■ 


^Joth'^r after school 


0 


7 


2 


^ 15' 


5 


20 . 


.sbinati.n of family 




t 








i 


nembers 1 




1 


11 


2 


9 


1 1 


{ c-y nor relative ^ 


12 




9 




7 


5 ! 


j By relative and nonrelative 


7 


1 


11; 




5 


1 : 


j "hild cares for self without i 












i 


suoerviS'on \ 


H 


26 


0 


19 


0 


10 


"are outside the child's home 


50 


25 


52 


27 


29 


21 


In someone else's home 


51 


10 


6 


10 


9 


\ 


Relative *s home « 


6 






5 


It 




V» nr e 1 a t i ve ' s h ome 


25 


6 


2 




5 


2 I 


"''ganlzed ^-rouo day care 


7 


2 


15 


1 


7 


3 = 


Tublic day care center or 














home 


0 


0 


2 




0 


0 ' 


I irivate day xare center or 












■ 


1 homo 




2 


' 3 


0 


2 


't 


{ Group day care combined with 














! another means 




0 




1 


5 


° 


1 Mother cares for child at work 


1 


9 


2 , 


12 


11 


12 


'^ther single means or 














\ combinations 
1 


J — J 


u 


11 




2 


3 



Table continued on next page. 
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Appendix Table 3 Continued 





In labor force 


In labor 


force 


In labo 


r force ' 




all survey dates 


any two 


survey 


1971 






1967 to 1971 


dates between 




only j 


Child care ^ 






1967 and 1971 






arrangements 


Youngest 


Youngest 


Youngest 


u 


child 


child 


child 


• 


LT6 


6-13 


lt6 


6-13 


LT6 


6-13 


4- 






BLACKS 




1 


b 

Total- number 


73 


218 


33 

1 


51 


19 


18 ' 


Total percent • 


100 


100 


ilOO 


100 


d 


d 


Care in child *s home 




78 




83 


d 


d ^ 


By family member 


50 


60; 47 


65; 


d 


d 


Father 


13 


12 


i 5 


19' 


d 


d [ 


Older sibling 




26": 22 


39 


d 


d 


Other relative 


12 j 


15 


. 13 


5 


^ - 


d ' 


Mother after school 


1 , 


7 


: 2 


2 


d 


d i 


Combination of family 






1 








members 1 




0 


' 6 




d 


d 


By nonrelative 


7 • 


1 


■ 3 




d 


/d 


By relative and nonrelative | 


10 ' 


1 


; 15 






/ ^ 


Child cares for self without | 














supervision 


0 


16! 0 


i 35' d 


/ ^ 


Care outside the child's home 




22 


1 56 


18 


; d 


/ d 


In someone else's home 


'I 


121 11 


i 3 


! d 


d 


Relative's hor.e 




3; 8 


I 5 


1 d 


a 


Nonrelative 's home 


9 




i 


' 0 


d 


. d 


Organized group day care 


11 


1 




2 


d 


a 


Public day care center or 






! 


1 






home 


2 


Oj 3 


2 


d 


d 

i 


Private day care center or 






1 








home 


0 


1 


i 12 

I 


0 


d 




Group day care combined with 






1 
1 








[ another means 


9 


Of 5 


i 


i d 


d 


: _ Mother cares for child at work 


1 


6' 0 " 


1 8 


! ^ - 


d 


Other single means or 














j combinations 


i ' 


1 3| 6 


i 5 


i d 


1 



a See Appendix Table 1, footnote a. 

b Totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, whose response was 

nonascertainable. 
c See Append iy Table 1, footnote c. 

d Percentages net shown where base is fewer than 2^ sample cases. 
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CHAPTER FOUR^ 

CHANGES IN CHIID CARE ARRANGEMENTS OF WORKING WOMEN BETWEEN I965 AND 1971 



I • INTRODUCTION 

Results of the 1965 survey of child care arrangements of woiking women 
conducted by the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor and the 
Children's Bureau of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare are 
compared in this chapter with those obtained in the 1971 National 
Longitudinal Survey of Women ^0 to kk years of age.^ The objective of 
this comparison is to identify secular changes in the pattern of child 
care services which may be expected on the basis of changes in female 
labor supply, shifts in the female occupational structure, and the 
suburbanization of industry and population. 

Whether observed differences between two surveys are significant and 
attributable to secul;ar trends depends on the comparability of the two 
samples in terms of design, population sampled, and the reference period. 
Comparability is crucial since^ observed differences may be nothing more 
than statistical of methodological artifacts • 

To facilitate our comparison we utilize tabulations based on a 
universe similar to the one used -by Low and Spindler, The latter authors 
used data derived from child care questions which were attached to the 
February 1965 Current Population Survey (CPS). These .questions were 
administered in households in which a woman worked a minimum of 27 weeks 
full or part time in the previous year and had at least one child und^r 
ik years of age. The reference period covered by the "1971 survey of vXbmen 
'30 to kk was mid- 1969 to mid- 1971. Therefore,' to meet the Low and SpiWler 
employment criterion, the data were restricted to women who worked at least 
5^ weeks in the period between the 19^9 and 1971 surveys. Although our 
data were collected from women with at least one child under I8 years of 
age, "the tabulations here are restricted to those women with at least ^ne 
child less than ik years of age* Additional comparability derives from 



^^is chapter was written by Richard L. Shortlidge, Jr. 

"'"Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, Child Care Arrangements of Worki ng 
Mothers in the"' United States (Washington: Children's Bureau, U.S. 1 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and the Women's Bureau, uls. 
Department of Labor, 1968). 

2 

For a description of the Low and Spindler sample refer to Low anc 
Spindler, Child Care Arrangements , pp. 1-2, 32-3U. 
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the fact that analogous* samp Ung procedures were used in the two surveys. 
Both samples were designed and conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 

Despite these common features, there are three major differences 
between the two surveys which should be acknowledged. First, the 19b5 
survey was administered to women regardless of age as long as they met 
the weeks-worked and age-of- youngest-child criteria. On the other hand, 
the 1971 data relate to women between the ages of 3^^ and h8.^ This means 
that the'^NIS sample contained a hig"her proportion of women with older 
children than did the 1965 survey. This favors finding proportionately 
more -in-home care of younger children by older siblings in the NIS than 
in the CPS data.^ ' 

Second, the Low and Spindler survey was conducted in February 1965 
while the' NIS interviews occurred during the early summer months of 1^71. 
This difference -is important only if seasonal fluctuations occur in child 
care arrangements. However, there is no empirical evidence of which we 
are aware indicating seasonal variation in uses of child care services. 
Also there is no a priori basis for determining the characteristics oi 
such a pattern should it exist. 

Third, attrition from the NIS sample between 1967 and 1971 may affect 
the reliability of percentages estimated for years other than 1967, since 
population weights were fixed in 1967.' However, this factor can bias the 
results only to the extent that its incidence is nonrSndom. Since yu 
percent of the 1967 respondents were reinterviewed in 1971 and since 
attrition for the most part was^Jiefsubs tantially related to the 
characteristics of the respondents, it is not likely that this -factor 
constitutes a serious limitation. 

:i ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN CHIU CARE ARRANGEMENTS BEIWEEN 1965 AMD 1971 
Decline in Private Household Workers 

' Factors that influence secular changes in the employment of women 
are likely to influence the utilization of various kinds of child care. 



^The med^-an age of the women in the 1965 Low and Spindler survey was 
36 compared to a median age of hO for the women in the NIS sample who 
worked 5^^ weeks since 1969 and who had at least one child less than Vi 
years of age in 1971. For information on the age structure of the 1965 
survey, refer to Low and Spindler, Child Care Arrangements , pp. 3-^- 

^For example, refer to Table 3-2 of this report, which. shows the 
relationship between the age of the youngest child and the number of 
children less than I8 years of age living in the household. As the 
nurabef of children increased the probability of care by an older sibling 
increased. 
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since historically women have been both suppliers and users of child care. 
Growing employment opp'^rtunities in fields other than private household 
work have resulted in a substantial reduction in the proportion and 
absolute number of women employed as private household workers since the 
turn of the century. In 19.00, 29 percent of the total female labor force' 
vrere employed as private, household workers* This declined to l8 percent 
by 19*10, to 8 percent by 196Q, and to k percent by 1970:5 

In 1900, for example, there were 98.9 private 
household workers for- every 1,000 households • By 
19^0 this figure had gone down to 69. 0 domestic 
workers, and by 196O it was Sk.k . . . . 

Between 196O and 1970 the number of private household child care workers 
decreased from 373,117 to 212,l87 J 

The secular decline in the number of private household child care 
wprkers should be reflected in a decrease in the proportion of women 
using such care between 1965 and 1971* In the 1965 survey, the women 
most likely to use this form of care were those who had a child of 
preschool age , who worked full time, who had completed 12 or more' years 
of schooling, and who were white. Therefore, we would expect to find the 
greatest reductions in in-home care by nonrelatives aiP'^ng .women who fit 
this description. The data in Tables i|.l, h.k^ and k.3 confirm our 
hypothesis. 8 Whereas 17 percent of the white women in 1965. with preschool 
children used nonrelatives in -their homes as a means of child care, only 



The proportions for 1900, 19^0, and 196O were taken from Valerie 
Kincade Oppenheimer, The Female Labor Force in the United States ; 
Demographic and Economic Factors Governing Its Growth and Changing , 
Composition , Population Monograph Series , No. 5 (Berkeley; University of 
California's Institute tor International Studies, 1970), Table 5*^5 
p. IU9. The proportion for 1970 was calculated from the U.S. Census of 
Population 1970; Occupational Characteristics , Table 15, pp. 260-63. 

Oppen'ieimer, The Female Labor Force , pp. 33- 35* 

7 

The i960 information on private household child care workers was 
taken from John A. Priebe, Joan Heinkel, and Stanley Greene, 1970 
Occupation and Industry Classification Systems in Terms of Their 196O 
Occupation and Industry Elements , Technical Paper No. 26 (Washington; 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 1972), pp* 57-59» The 
1970 information came from Census of Population, 1970; Detailed 
Characteristics Final Beport, United States Summary (Washington; Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1973) , (PC(l)-Dl) , pp. 730-31. 

8 

All tables to which this chapter refers can be found at the end of 
the chapter. 
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9 percent did so in the 1971 survey (Table ^Hl). No significant change 
occurred between 19^5 and 1971 in the proportion of nonwhite mothers 
arranging for th^care of their preschool children in their home by a 
nonrelative.9 

For both color groups combined, the reliance qn nonrelatives' in the 
home for the care of preschool children decreased eunorig women who had 
completed 12 or fewer years of school, but remained \if(chemged for better 
educated women (Table k.k). Since wages are positively correlated with 
educational attainment, it would appear that the reduction in the 
utilization of private household child care workers heis been most 
pronounced among those less able to purchase these services. Fiually, 
.part-time workers were less likely than full-time workers to red ace 
their utilization of nonrelativ.es in their homes between 1965 and 1971 
(Table ^♦5)« Among the fulfiHEime workers with children under six, 
approximately one- fifth used this form of child care in 1965, compared 
to one-tenth in 1970. 

Decline in Female Agricultural Workers ^ ^ 

In their 1965 study/of child care. Low and Spindler observed that 
66 percent of the women/ employed as farmers and farm 'workers cared for 
their children while t^iey worked. •'•^ Thus, it seems reasonable to 
postulate that a decline in .the care by mothers at work might 
associate^! -with a reduction in the absolute nmbers and proportions of 
women employed in agfriculture. For example, in 1960 there were 210,732 
female farmers andyxarm workers. By 1970, the number was 1755951? a 
decline; of I7* percent. 

Proportionally fewer mothers were baring for their children at work 
in the 1971 survey than in the 1965* In 1965, 13 percent of the mothers ^ 
with children under 1^ cared for their children at their place of 
employment, but only 9 percent' did so in 1971 (Table ^.l). The reduction 
is more noticeable when the comparison is restricted to white mothers of 



Q 

The use of the term "nonwhite". is deliberate. Whereas the other 
chapters of this report rely on a comparison of whites and blacks, this 
chapter includes other racial groups in the category "nonwhite." This 
was necessary to conform to the 1965 survey. Given the predominance of 
blacks in the nonwhite population, the category is primarily representative 
of the behavioral characteristics of blacks. 

Low and Spindler, Child Care Arrangements , Tables A-23 and A-2^, 
pp. 87-88. 

'^' Hj.S. Census of Population 196O: Occupational Characteristics , 
Table 16, p. 23^; and U.S. Census of Population 1970; Occupational 
Characteristics , Table 15, pp. 280-83. 
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preschool children. Sixteen percent of the white mothers with preschool 
children cared for their children at work in 1965. compared to 7 percent 
in 1971. 

\ 

Suburbanization of Industry and Population ^ . 

The 1950 's and I960's were decades in which significant changes 

occurred in the distribution of urban employment and population. The 
movement^ of the predominantly white middle class to suburban neighborhoods 
and the growth in shopping centers and industrial parks outside the urban 
core resulted in decentralization of both employment and, population. For 
the poor and mainly black population^ the suburbanization of industry, and 
consequently employment, may have resulted in many of the service, factory 
and retail jobs moving from the central city to the outer fringe of the 
urban community. For the more affluent white population, however, the 
flight to the suburbs may have increased the distance required to travel 
to professional and*^ white collar jobs which remained in the central city. 
In addition, the suburbanization of jobs has not necessarily improved 
accessibility to suburban jobs for white, suburbanites . Suburbanization 
leads to greater dispersion in both employment andT'^popu lotion, even within 
a suburbati commuhi^^y. Therefore, suburbani^a'tion may have increased the 
time spent getting to and from work. TTjua^sV although hou^ worked may not 
have changed between 19^5 and 197 Ij^^Ke mothers employed (full and part 



time in 1971 9^re postulated to he^pending more time in trains it between 
home and job. Since care by mothers after school occurs^ for generally 



'The above discussion is primarily of thte nature of a| hypothesis. / 
It is based on a review of the literature on suburbanization of empldymenti 
and populations and its impact on labor supply. These sources do not 
discuss the direct effect of suburbanization on the utilization of child 
care. However, many of the conclusions sucn as the increase in the amount 
of time required to go from one's place of residence to one's place of 
work provide at least a foundation for deducing a possible causal 
relationship. The sources which suggest u ^inkage between suburbanization 
and increased travel time are: Dorothy K. Newman, "The Decentralization 
of Jobs," Monthly Labor Review 90(May 1967):7-13; John iCain, "Housing 
Segregation, Negro Employment, and Metropolitan Decentralization," 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 82 (May 1968) : 175-97; Joseph D. Mooney, 
^ Housing Segregation, Negro Fjnployment and Metropolitan Decentralization: 
An Alternative Perspective," Q uarterly Journal of Economics 83 (May 1969)- 
299-311; Oppenheimer, T he Female Labor Force , pp. 36-39; Paul Offner and 
Daniel H. Saks, "A Not^ on John Kain's 'Housing Segregation, Negro 
.Employment and Metropolitan Decentralization,'" Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 85 (February 1971) :1^7-60; Paul Offner, "Labor Forc^, 
Participation in the Ghetto," Journal of Human Res<^urces"^ (Fa3^1 1972): 
U6O-8I; and Arvil V. Adams, "Black-White Occupational Differentials in 
Southern Metropolitan Employment," Journal of Human Rg'sources 7(Fall 1972): 
5OO-I7. For a more recent account of the impact of suburbanization which 
suggests that it* has slowed down and may have in fact reversed itself, 
refer to Bennett Harrison, Urban Economic Development: Suburbanization , 
Minority Opportunity, and the Condition of the Central City (Wasjiington: 
The Urban Institute, .197^), PP^. 7-^l* 
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less than two hours a day, an increase in transit time to and from work 
would contribute to an increase in the utilization of other marginal 
formr of child care such as self-care or care by an older sibling, 
< pa rticpiarly among chilc!ten 6 to 13. 
^y 

After-school' care by mothers declined from 15 percent in 1965 to 
8 percent in 1971 (Table k.l). The decline occurred primarily among 
women with children between the ages of 6 and 13, and the decrease was 
proportionally the same whether the woman, was employed full or part time 
(Tables h.l and ^.5). *In 1965. I6 percent of the women employed full, 
"Lime and 3^ percent of those employed part time cared for tlieir school- 
aged children after the children returned from school* The respective 
proportions in 1971 were 8 and 17 .percent (Table ^.5)* Furthermore, the 
decrease occurred regardless of the number of children in the household 
under 1^ years of age* The proportion of women caring for their child ^ 
after school in single child families declined from I8 percent in I965 to 
7 percent in 1971 (Table ^1.2 ). Among those with four or ihore children ^ 
the decrease was from 11 percent in I965 to h percent in 1971. While the 
proportion of- mothers caring for their children after school fell over 
the period 1965 to ^971, -the proportion who allowed their school-aged 
children to care for themselves without supervision increased--from 11 
percent to 22 percent a^ng whites and from 15 to 19 percent among 
nonwhites (Table U.l).-'-^ 

Growth of Public and Private Day Care Centers or Homes 

In i960, there were an estimated i^,U26 day* care centers serving" 
' approximately l6,600 children. By 1970, the number of centers had 
increased to IUI5O78 with a capacity to serve 625j800 children. ^5 The 
growth in the number of centers and of children served occurred primarily 
in the second half of the 1960'6 and corresponds to both the, watershed 
of federal and state legislation as well as funding in the anti-poverty 
field and the rapid expansion in the rate of participation in the labor 



For a discussion of the duration of various forms of child care 
see Westat, Day Care Survey , pp. I8I-85. 

"^^An alternative explanation for the decrease in care by mothers 
after school and an increase in self, care situations has been suggested 
by Patricia Hawkins of the Office of Child Development. CCD has noted 
a decrease in the age threshold at which families feel a child is mature 
and able to care for him- or herself. 

15 

^This discussion is restricted to licensed facilities. These 
figures were taken from Mary Dub lie Keyserli:ig, Windows on Day Care 
(New York: National Council of Jewish Women, 1972), p. 73* 
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force by mothers with preschool children. Federal day care legislation 
has concentrat3d on the eradicetion of poverty through such programs as 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children in which child care is provided 
to mothers who wish to undertake job training or who need child care in 
order to make the transition from being out of the labor force or 
unemployed to being employed. The largest single federally sponsored day 
care program is Head Start which has as its objective the prbvision of 
compensatory care to economically and educationally deprived children. ^7 

Although more whites than nonwhites are poor, there is a higher 
incidence of poverty among nopvhites. Thus, we expect to observe a 
greater proportional increase in' the utilization of organized day care 
among nonwhite women with preschool children. This hypothesis is confirmed^ 
by Table U.l. The proportion of nonwhite mothers with children under age 
six relying on public or private day care centers increased from 6 percent 
in 1965 to 15 percent /in 1971. On the other hand, the corresponding 
increase among white fldothers of preschool children was from 6 to 8 percent. 

Since the majority of preschool programs in 1971 were only part day, 
we would expect the greatest proportional increase in day care use among 
women emplsjyed part time.-^^ One percent of the women employed part time 
with preschool children placed their children in a day care center W home 
in 1965. The proportion increased to 12 percent, in 1971 (Table U.5). 

Since educational attainment is a reasonable proxy for socioeconomrc 
status, it is hypothesized that the greatest proportional increases in 
day care usage occurred among women with a high school education or less. ^ 
The proportion of both high school graduates and those with less than a 
high school educa!:ion relying on day care centers or homes for their 
preschool children doubled over the period 1965 to 1971 (Table U.l). The 



16 

For a detailed description of federal child care programs refer 
to Beatrice Rosenberg and Pearl G- Spindler,, Federal Funds for Day Care 
Projects (Washington: Women' Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, pamphlet 
no. lU, ]|972). Information on* changes in labor force participation over 
the period tor women with children less than six may be found in Howard 
Hayghe, "Labor Activity of Marri^ed Women," Monthly Labor Review 96 
(April 1973) :31- 36. \ 

17 

Both Head Soaxt and AFDC child care legislation have formed the 
major sources of federal child care expenditure over the period 1965 to 
I97J-' This CG.nclusiori is based on a review of federal expenditures over 
the period. For a comprehensive review of existing federal day care 
legislation refer to Rosenberg and Spindler, Federal Funds for Day Care 
Projects ; . ^ . ^ 

18 ' ^ 

Linda A. Barker, Preprimary Enrollment; October 1971 (Washington: 

Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972), 

Publication No. (OE) 72-197, Table 10, p. I9. 
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percentage using day care centers or homes increased from 3 percent in 
1965 to 6 percent in 1971 if the woman completed less than 12 years of 
schooling and 6 to 15 percent if she completed high school (Table k^h). 
In contrast, the proportion of women with some college education who 
utilized a day care center or home for preschool children declined from 
7 percent in 1965 to k percent in 1971. During this same period the 
proportion using care in the home of a nonrelative increased from 13 
percent to 25 percent* This ^.hange may reflect the expansion in the 
number of unlicensed day care homes that occurred over this period. 
This form of care often consists of a nepLghborhood mother opening up her 
home to one or two other children and is more likely to be found in^ white 
middle class neighborhoods .-^9 The majority of the mothers who\provide 
for the care of other children in their homes think of themselves as 
baby-sitt'ers . Also since the majority are unlicensed, it seems reasonable 
to assume that both the 1971 and I965 estimates of nonrelative care 
outside the child's own home are good first approximations to the use of 
informal day care homes .^^ 

Another factor which may explain the slower expansion in the 
utilization of day care centers and homes particularly among whites has 
'been the growth in public sponsored kindergarten programs. Approximately 
23 percent of the white children aged 3 to 5 were enrolled in kindergarten 
in 1971. Thus, school related programs for prep rimary children may 
provide an attractive alternative to the day care center or home, 
particularly among white women who are more likely to be employed part 
time. ^ ^ 



III SUMMARY , 

This chapter has attempted through a cross tabular comparison of 
child -care in 1965 and 1971 to relate changes in child care utilization 
to changes in the occupational structure of female employment , the^ 
suburbanization of industry and population, and federal and state child 
care programs. The forces controlling demand and supply- of child care 
services take place^ in a complex matrix of economic and social 
int e r re lat i onship's * . 

1. The^ decline sin the proportion of women, particularly those 
with pr^^hool children, utilizing nonrelative care in their 
home Is related to the historic decline in the proportion as 
well as absolute number of w^men employed as private household 
workers. 



For an excellent discussion of the elusive day care home see 
Keyserlingj Vllndows on Day Care , Chapter VI. 

^ Ibid., pp. 1^17^52. 
21 

Barker, Preprimary Enrollment , Table 1, p. 10. 
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2. The decline the proportion of women employed as agricultural 
workers between 19^5 and 1971 may help to account for a decrease 
in the proportion of women caring for their children while they 
worked. 

3- 'Hie suburbanization of employment and population may have 
contributed to an increase in the transit time between home 
and job, which is reflected in a rise in the proportion of 
school-aged children who cared for themselves after school and 
a reduction in the proportion of mothers who looked after their 
children after school. \ 

h. The anti-poverty orientation of federal and S\bate .child care 
legislation accounts for the rapid increase between 1965 and 
1971 in the proportion of low income nonwhite Vomen who used 
day' care centers or homes . 

Too often advocates of child care have failed to take account of the 
complex economic and social interrelationships which govern the 
utilization of various formj^ of child care. For example, in developing 
a price system for day care centers and homes it is necessary not only 
to take into account the user's income but also the relative prices of 
alternative forms of care. Furthermore, given the preference for in-home 
care, the demand for out-of-home care may be price inelastic; that is, a 
proportional decrease in the price of out-of-home care will lead to a 
less-than-proportional increase in the quantity of out-of-home care 
consumed. In addition,' the woman employed as a day care provider may 
have other forms of employment open to her. Thus, to attract quality 
day care personnel it//7ill be necessary to take into account the relative 
wages and earnings offered by alternative means of employment. 

'\ 
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Table k.l Continued 



Source of CPS data: Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, Chi ld Care 

Arrangementg of Working Mothers in the United 
States (Washington; Children's Bureau, Departmen-^* 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Women's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, I968), Table A-9, 
p. 7\; Table A-11, p. 76; and Table A-12, p. 77. ' 

a Employed respondents with children under ih years of age . 

,b IJIS percentages based on weighted observations. 

c NLS totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 
whose response was norascertainable. 

d ' The 1971 NLS population estimates based on I967 weights. 

e This information is not available. 

'I , - ■ 
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Table k.2 Child Care Arrangements Used by Working Women According to 
NIS (1971) and CPS (1965) Surveys > by Number of Children 
under Ik Years of Age^ 

(Percentage distributions) 





NIS (1971) . 


CPS (1965) 


Child care arrangements 


\Number of children 
under 1^ ' 


Number of children 
■ under ih' 




1 


2-^ 


h+ 


1 


2-3 


1;+ 


PnTii 1 1 n + T nn p +. i Ttift+.p 














( +}inncjfiri(^Q ^ d 


1,732 


1,603 


337 


2,9h3 


6,205 


3,139 


Total number 




U66 


122 


e 


e 


e 


b 

Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 ■ 


, Care in o\m home 










- 




Total or average 


35 


53 


70 


36 


ho 


53 


By father 


10 


Ik 


21 


11 


16 


17 


By other relative 


21 


23 


30 


20 


lo 


25 


By family and 




8 










nonfamily means 


1 


10 


e 


e 


e 


By nonrelative 


3 


8 


9 


. 5 


11 


11 


Care in another person's 














home 










16 


12 


Total or average 


12 


12 


7 


21 


By relative 


5 


k 


2 


10 


7 


.7 


Bv nonrelative 


7 


7 


5 


11 


8 


5 


Other arra cements 








i^3 


39 


35 


Total or average 


53 


36 


23 


Group dny care home 














or center 


5 


2 




k 


2 




Child cares for self 


29 


8 


i 


11 


7 


■8 


Mother cares for child 












16 


at work 


8 


11 


8 


10 


13 


Mother cares for child 








18 


16 




after school 


7 


10 


k 


11 


Other 


k 


k 


6 


i 


1 


0 

1 



Source of CPS data: Low and Spindler, Child Care Arrangements , Tables 

. A-18 and A-19, p. 53^ ' 
a Employed respondents with children under Ik years of age. 
b NI£ percentages based on weighted observations, 
c NI^ totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 

whose response was nonascertainable , 
d The 1971 NLS population estimates based on I967 weights, 
e This information is not available'. 
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Table U.3 ' Child Care Arrange lents Useu by Working Women According 
to NLS (1971) and CPS (1965) Surveys by Marital Status^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



Child care arrangements 


NIS (1971) 


CPS (1965) 


Married 


Nonmarried 


Married 


Nonmarried 


Population esbimate 












i thousands )^ 










oOO 


C 

Total number 


ft Ac; 
00 p 


221 


e 




e 


Total percent^ 


• 100 


100 


100 




100 


Care in own home 












Total or average 


H-D 


H-D 






U9 


By father 




X 


1 7 
-Lf 


0 


By other relative 


OA 




XO 




39 


By family and 












nonfamily means 


5 


^: 
D 


e 




e 


By /non relative 


D 


h 


XU 




9 


Care/ in another person's 






• 






hcae 

Total or average 


10 


16 


15 




19 


By relative 


k 


5 


8 




8 


Dy IIUIIX cXcibX Vc 


6 


11 


8 




11 


Other arrangements 












Total or average 


kh 


^ 38 






33 


Group day care home 












or center 


3 


6 


\ 




U 


Child cares for self 


18 


15 ^ 






13 


Mother cares for child 












at work 


9 


'8 


lU 




6 


Mother cares for child 












after school 


8 


8 


16 




10 


Other 


5 


2 


1 




1 



Source of CPS data: Low and Spindler'] Child Care Arran£<^ment s , Table 

A-13, p. 78; and Table p. 79- 

a Employed respondents with children \mder lU years of age. 
b NLS percentages based on weigtLted observations, 
c NI5 totals include thbse respondents, otherwise in the tmiverse, 

whose response was ncnascertainable. q 
d .The 1971 NLS population estimates based on I967 weights, 
e ^This information is not available. 
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Table k.k Continued 

Source of CPS data: Low and Spindler, Child Care Arrangements , Table 

A.21, p. 85 and Table A-22, p. «6. 
a Employed/ respondents with children under 1^ years of age. 
b NLS percentages based on weighted observations, 
c NLS totals include those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 

whose response was nonascertainable . 
d The 1971 NLS population estimates based on I967 weights, 
e This information is not available. 
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Table k.3 Child Care Arrangements Used by Working Women According to 
NIS (1971) and CPS (1965) Surveys by Age of Child and Full 
Time and Part Time Employment^ 



(Percentage distributions) 





NIS (1971) 


CPS (1965) 


Phild onTP arranffements 


Youngest 


Youngest 


Child LT6 


Child 6-13 


child 


LTD 


child 6-13 












Full 


Part 


Full 


Part 


'Full 


Part 


Full 


Part 




time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


Population estimate 








768 


2,561 








(thousands)<i 


396 


221 


1,821 


1,233 


5,753 


2,739 


Q 

Total number 




00 




2O0 




V — C- 


-'— - — c- 


; e 
















Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Care in own home 












li7 






Total or average 


oO 


)i n 
49 




40 


hi 






By father 


TO 


ip 


13 


15 










By other relative 


21 


13 


26 


20 


10 


Id 


2d 


Ip 


By family and 


19^ 
















nonfamily means 


12 


2 


2 


e 


e 


e 


e 


By nonrelative 


8 


8 


5 


3 


19 


9 


0 
0 




Care in another person's 


















home 












i7 






Tn+in 1 or avpyacre 


22 


21 


12 


8 


37 


12 


• 3 


By relative 


5 


7 


5 


3 


18 


9 


6 


2 


By nonrelative 


16 


Ih 


6 


1+ 


20 


8 


6 


2 


Other arrangements 














38 


6U 


Total or average 


. 18 


30 


h2 


52 


16 


36 


Grpup day car^ home 










. 8 




1 


0 


or center 


10 


12 


3 


1 


1 


Child cares for self 


1 


2 


2h 


"19 


0 


1 


• Ih 


7 


Mother cares for child 


















at work 


1 


1+ 


6 


11 


7 


32 


7 


/23 


Mother cares for child 














16 


3^+ 


after school 


2 


2 


8 


17 


1 


2 


Other 


1+ 


11 


2 


k 


0 


0 


1 


1 



j 



Source ,'f CPS data: Low and Spindler^ Child Care Arr&ngements , Tables A-2 

and A-3, p. 71; Tables A-4 and A-5, P- 72. 
a Employed respondents with children under ih years of age. 
b NLS percentages based on weighted observations, 
c NLS totals includd those respondents, otherwise in the universe, 

whose response was non.Jscertainable. 
d The 1971 KLS population estimates based on I967 weights, 
e This information is not available. 
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CH/IPTER FIVE^ 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



I INTRODUCTION 

This volume has dealt with two topics relating to female labor 
force participation. The first is concerned with the occupational 
mobility of women from typical to atypical female occiipations and vice 
versa. This topic is of particular current interest in view of the 
concerted effort by both federal and state governments to enforce 
antidiscrimination employment laws. Traditionally women h "e been 
concentrated in relatively few occupations characterized by both low 
wages and limited opportunity for upward occupational mobility. 
Therefore, national interest in the elimination of the sex-stereotyping 
of occupations stems from a concern for equal opportunity as well as 
for more efficient utilization of the labor force.-'- ^ 

The second topic relates to child care. This topic has been one 
of prime concern in the national debates on the rights of women workers 
and the extent to which national and state governments should provide 
child care services. Proponents of women* s rights argue that society 
has a social obligation to provide services such as day care centers 
to female participants in the labor force. Much is said of the lack 
of day care as an inhibiting force to the full utilization of women in 
the labor force. Opponents argue from the standpoint of historical 
precedent. Within the family, women traditionally have been responsible/ 
for the nurture of young children, and this remains their primary conceifa. , 
Work outside the home is justified only from the standpoint of economic/ 
necessity. 

The two chapters on child care have attempted to approach the 
national child care controversy realistically. In the first of these, / 



This chapter was written by Richard L. Shortlxdge, Jr. and Carol 
L. Jusenius. 

■^Generally, there are no inherent physical or mental sex-related 
attributes which preclude a member from either sex from entry into most 
occupations. Therefore tradition, which hangers the freedom of 
occupational choice, places an unnecessary constraint on the efficient 
allocation of the nation's human resources. 

&9 ■ 



historical precedent is used to indicate the extent to which current 
child care attitudes and preferences are the product of previous child 
care experience. For example, \he family traditionally has been, and 
remains, the principal child care resource when women enter the labor 
force. The chapter suggests that the utilization and demand for day 
care are more the result of the unavailability of family child care 
resources than of a favorable attitude toward the use of day care 
centers. In the second chapter on child pare, the changes that have 
occurred since 1965 are examined against the background of changes in 
the occupational distribution of wcanen,. the growth of suburban residential 
neighborhoods and industri£^l parks, and federal day care policy, 
particularly! in the anti-poverty field. 



II MOVEMEP OUT OF TYPICALLY FEMALE OCCUPATIONS 

The analysis of occupatioml movement i** Chapter Two indicated 
that while white women mtoved out of traditionally female occ\ipations 
^ over the 19674197I period, black women tended .to lODve in the opposite 
direction, i.el. , into typical occ\apations. As e:q)ected, that movement 
which did occiar was limited. , ^ 

Movement into atypical occupations wa^ foimd primarily among wonen 
with 12 or fewer years of education (pp. 23-25). 2 Considering the 
problems of skill Jioquis'itj.on, it seems reason6l5j.e to postulate that 
without significant alteration in the edticational process, which would 
encourage older Workers to seek new skills, the movement into those 
-traditionally male occupations which require substantial prior skill 
investments willlbe restricted to younger female workers who are about 
to enter the labor farce. 3 Thus, if national policy has as one of its 



'Throughout this chapter, page numbers refer to the sections of 
the report containing the material being summarized. 

^It seems reasonable to expect that young women, who are making 
educational and career decisions simultaneoiisly, will tend to move more 
rapidly into traditional male occupations which require large investments 
i.x schooling. There is some indication that. young women tend to exhibit 
high occupational aspirations which are not Justified on the basis of 
the current occiipat^onal distribution. However, we are suggesting 
that these aspirations may J^e part of a profound social change that is 
occurring within American society. Roger D. Roderick and Andrew 1/ 
Kohen, Years for Decp.sion; A Longitudinal St\idy of the Educational and 



Labor Market Experiehce of Young Women , vol. 3j Manpower Research 
Monograph no. 2k (Washington: U.S. Gov.ernment Printing Office, 1973). 
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goals the movement of older female workers into traditionally male 
occupations, policies aimed at achieving this objective necessarily 
will have to be qoupled with^a |)rogram of recurrent education.^ 

Although black women were more likely to move into typical than 
into atypical occupations, such movement 'did not improve their relati\e 
wage position. Wage and salary black women who moved from atypical 
into typical female occupations by 1971 had average hoxirly earnings 
that year that were 8l percent of the average for all white women 
employed as wage and salary workers. This represented a decline from 
89 percent in 1967* On the other hand, black women who moved from 
typica]. into atypical occupations experienced an improvement in their 
relative wage position. Their average ^rpt.e of pay in 1971 was 90 
percent of the average for all wlute v^- employed as wage and salary 
worlcers compared to 75 percent in 196 ij. '^S-S^). 

Examining changes in earnings -1 of education, we found that 

women without a high school degree who were in traditdonally female 
occupations in both 196^' and 1971 experienced the greatest average 
increase in earnings However, among women with high school degrees, 
the greatest aver^g^ increase in earnings occurred among those in 
atypical jobs botlr years (pp. 28-3^). 

Overall, black and white women who were in atypical occupations in 
1971 had higher average hourly rates of pay than those who wisre ra 
typically f^ale occiipations. Thus, the . elimina-eion of barriers to 
the movement of women from traditionally female occupations appears to 
have had/beneficial economic consequences for thbse who made such 
changes^' (pp. 28-3^). 

^he/data also indicated that some variation exists in the 
psychological benefits derived from movement into atypica]. occupations. 
For/ instance, movement into atypical occupations 3id not automatically 
imply an increase in job satisfaction. Among white women who had not 
completed high school, movement into typical occupations was assocjated 
with an increase in the proportion highly satisfied with their jobs. 
In contrast, among those with a high school diploma, movement into 
atypical occijpations was associated with an increase in the proportion 
highly satisfied with their jobs (p.. 28). 



Vladimir Stoikov with the assistance of Alan E. Dillingham, 
Robert McLean, and Richard L*. Shortlidge, Jr., Recurrent Education , 
International Labor Organization monograph (forthcoming) . 
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III CHILD CARE 

* Only one in ten working lODthers of preschool children used a day 
care center or home in 1971 (p* 50). Yet, as the analysis of *the 
willingness to use day care centers or homes illustrates, current users * 
comprise only one-third of the mothers of preschool children who were 
willing to leaye their child in a day care center or home. However, 
it is unlikely jthat such a favorable response could be elicited without 
substantial government subsidization (p. 57). 

Among mothers of preschool children who were not in the labor force 
in 1971, approximately one-eighth of the whites and nearly one-half 
of the blacks said they would enter the labor force if free day care 
centers were available to them. The racial differences in the response 
to this question is an indicat^xm of a significantly higher proportion 
of black than white mothers who f^el constrained from entering the 
labor force because of the absence oJ^adequate child care. Moreover, 
black women are generally able to contribute proportionally inore to 
•family income than white women. Thus, it seems reasonable to believe 
that the greatest relative respons-e to a national day care program 
would come firom black women with preschool children (p. 58). 



Of th^" factors analyzed ^ only two appeared to be related to the . 
utilization of day care centers or homes. The first was the absence 
of older brothers or sisters to care for a preschool child. The secoXid 
was the ecGnanic hardship associated with marital dissolution. The 
limited inroact of other demographic and economic factors is suggestive 
o? the central role played by the family as a cliild care resource. The 
overwhelming majority of women arranged for the care of their children 
wlthi2i the I'amily. Only factors which limited family resources, such 
£S marital dissolution and the absence of older siblings or other ' 
relatives., appeared to be associated with the utilization of nonfamily 
souz-ces cf child are (pp. 50-53)- 

The corjparisori of the diiJtribution of child care in 19^5 and 1971 
suggests that there are historical forces at work in the labor market 
V7hich have direct ingplications for the child care services available to 
the familjj'. First , the decline in the proportion of women employed 
as private household workers means a reduction in the proportion of 
nonfc^mily individuals available to care for children vrfthin the home. 
This fact is reflected in a decline betveen I965 and I97I in the 
proportion \cf white women leaving their-clii^dren in the care of a 
nonrelati^-e^in their .own homes (pp. 72-7^). Becona-y certain occupations 
such as farmers and fann' workers have traditionally allowed v;omen to 
care for their children at their p.lace of employment. The decline in 
the proportions and irambers o.f female farmers and farm vrorkers since 
1965 may help to account for the substantial reduction in the proportion 
of preschool children c^red for at the mother's place of en^loyment 
(pp. 7U-75). Third, the suburbanization of population and industry 
since V/orld War II, by increasing transit time to and from work, may 
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account for the growth in the proportion of whites with children 6 to 
13 who left their children in self-care' situations and the proportion 
of blacks who left oach children in the care of older siblings (pp. 75- 
76). Fourth, governiaent day care policy has been responsible for the 
rapid gro^v'th since 1965 in the utilization of day care centers which 
occurred among black mothers of children under age six (pp. 76-78). 

On the basis- of the data in the chapters on child care, it is 
clear that government policy with respect to day care centers must not 
be uniQindful of existing attitudes and preferences regarding child care, 
vhich atrtach a premium to care by family members. On the other hand, 
public policy mist also recognize the impact that decreasing family 
siz^ and growth of single -parent -households will probably have on the 
oeed for day care. Finally, it must also be recognized that forces 
affecting occcgpational opportunities for women will affect the 
availability of child care personnel, since women historically have 
been the sxippliers of child care services as well as those who have 
demanded them. 



/ 
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APPENDIX A 



GLOSSARY 



AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 

Respondents were divided into four categories according to 
the age of the youngest of the respondent's own children 

living in the--feousehaldr-at-r47he-4>4d^ 

Child Under 6 

Includes all women whose youngetj child was 
under six years of age, irrespealiive of the 
possible presence of older children living at 
home or the existence of children jnot residing 
with the respondent at a Purvey date. 
Child 6 to 13 

Includes all women whose youngest child was 
between .6 and 13 years of age, irrespective of 
the possible presence of older children living 
at home or the existence of children not residing 
• * with the respondent at a survey date. 

^ Child Ik to 17 

Includes all women whose youngest child was 
between 1^ and 17 years of age, irrespective 
'of the possible presence of older children 
living at home or the existence of children not 
residing with the respondent at a survey date. 
No Children or Children l8 or Older 

Includes all women with no children or children 
l8 or older living at home, irrespective of the 
possible existence of children not residing with 
the respondent at a survey date, 

ATYPICAL OCCUPATION: See OCCUPATION 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

The mean hourly rate of pay for selected subgroups of women, 
where hourly rate of pay is the usual gross rate of 
compensation per hour on current job held by wage and salary 
wo3:kers. If a time imit other than an hour was reported, 
hourly rates were coniputed by first converting the reported 
figure into a weekly rate and then dividing by the number of 
hours usually worked per week on that job. 

COMPARATIVE LABOR FORCE STATUS 

A comparison of a respondent's labor force status during the 
1967 and 1971 survey weeks . 
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DAY CARE CENTER OR HOME 



This refers to private or public sponsored centers or homes 
which are organized to care for groups of children. These 
include prekindergartens organized by the school 'system, 
nursery schools, day care centers, settlement houses, church 
sponsored facilities, group care facilities available at the. 
respondent's place of employment, or residential homes which 
care for children on a regular paid basis; kindergartens are 
excluded. The terms "private" and' "public" refer to'^the 
sponorship or ownership of the day care facility and not 
its sources of funding. For example, '^private" centers may 
receive state and federal revenue assistance and "public" 
centers revenue from parent fee payments. 



DECREASE IN CHILD CARE RESPONSIBILITIES: See APPENDIX E FOR DEFINITION 



EDUCATION:* See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL CCMPLETED 

EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND KMPLOYMENT STATUS 

EMPLOYER CHANGE 

A comparison of the, employer for whom respondents worked * 
at the time of the I967 and 1971 interviews. 



The ratio of women who entered the labor force between I967 
and 1971 to all those out of the labor force in I967 (expressed 
in percentage terms). 



The ratio of women who left the labor force between I967 and 
1971 to all those in the labor forde in 1967 (expressed in 
percentage terms ) . 



FULL TIME EMPLOYMENT 

A minimum of 35 hours usually worked per week on current 
gob. 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 



The highest grade finishe d by the respondent in "regular" 
school by 1967? where years of college completed are denoted 
by "13 or more years." "Regular" schools include graded 
public, private, and parochial elementary and secondary 
schools; colleges; universities; and professional schools. 



HOURLY EARNINGS: See AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

INCREASE IN CHILD CARE RESPONSIBILITIES: See APPENDIX E FOR DEFINITION 
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ENTRY RATE 



EXIT RATE 
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JOB 

A continuous period of service with a given employer. 
Current or Last Job 

For respondents who were employed during the 
survey week, the job held during the survey week. 
For respondents who were either unemployed or 
not in the labor force during the survey week^^ 
' the most recent job, 

JOB ATTITUDE: See JOB SATISFACTION 

JOB SATISFACTION 

Respondent's report of her feelings toward her job when 
confronted with the following four alternatives:* "like it very 
mwch," "like it fairly well," "dislike it somewhat," and 
"dislike it very much," 

lABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 
during the 'survey week,' 
Employed 

All respondents who during the survey week 
^ ' -were either (l) "at work" — those who did 

c any work for pay or profit or worked without 

pay for 15 or more hours on a family farm 
or business; or (2) "with a job but not at 
work" — those" who did not work and were not 
looking for work, but had a job or business 
from which they were temporarily absent 
because of vacation, illness, industrial 
dispute, bad weather, or because they were 
taking time off for various other reasons. 
\ Unemployed 

All respondents who did not work at all 
. during the survey week and either were looking 
or had looked for a job in the four-week 
period prior to the survey; all respondents 
who did not work at all during the survey 
week and were waiting to be recalled to a 
job from which they were laid off; and all 
respondents who did not work at all during 
the survey week and were waiting to report 
to a new job within 30 days. 

Out of Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither employed nor iinemplos'-ed 
during the survey week, " 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION: See COMPARATIVE lABOR FORCE STATUS, ENTRY 
RATE, EXIT RATE, LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE, AND LABOR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION RATE 



LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 

The proportion ,of the total civilian noninstitutional 
population or' of a demographic subgroup of that population 
classified as "in the labor force." 

lABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE ^ 

A measure of the number of survey weeks a respondent reported 
that she was -in-the labar-forcet- all three -surveyweeks"" 

t , (in 1967, in I969 and in 1971), two of the three weeks, one 

of the^ three weeks, or none of the weeks. ^ 

MARITAL STATUS \ 

Respondents were classified into the folio wing categories: 
married, husband present; married, husband absent; divorced; 
separated; widowed; and never* married. When yhe term ' 
"married" is used in this report, it includes \only the first 
of these categories. Unless otherwise specif i<ed, the term 
"nonmarried" 'is used to refer to all categories except 
married, husband present. I 



NONWHITE 



This category includes all races other than Caucasian. 
In the National Longitudinal Surveys, Negroes are, the 
primary racial group included in the nonwhite category. 
See "race" for a description/i3f "whites" and "bladks." * , 

OCCUPATION \ / 

The detailed (3-digit) classes used by the, Bureau o^ the / 
Census in the 196O Census of Population, / " 

Typicality of Occupation \ I 

An index measuring the difference in 1970, be;cween 
the percentage of women in a detailed (3-^igit) 
occxipation used by the Bureau of the CensUB in 
the i960 Census of Population and the percisntage 
of tlie labor force which was female. See Chapter 
II, page 22, for a complete description. 

Atypical Occupation \ 

Detailed (3-digit) occiqpations used by the Bureau 
of the Census in the 196O Census of Population 
in which 33*1 percent or fewer of the incumbents 
in 1970 were women. See Chapter II, page 22, for 
a complete description. 

Typical Occupation 

Detailed (3-digit) occupations used by the Bureau 
of the Census in the 196O Census of Population 
in which at least 1+3.1 percent of the incumbents 
in 1970 were women. See Chapter II, page 22, for 
a complete description. 
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OCCUPATION: Continued 

Other Occupation 

Detailed (3-digif) occupations used by the 
B)ireau of the Census in the 196O Census of 
Population in which between 33.2 and kS.O percent 
of the incumbents in 1970 were women» See 
Chapter II, page 22, for a coniplete description. 

OTHER OCCUPATION: See OCCUPATION 

OUT OF lABOR FORCE: See LABOR FORCE "AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

PART TIME EMPLOYMENT 

A maximum employment of 3^ hours usually worked per week on 
current ijob. 

PLANS FOR FIVE YEARS LATER 

Respondent's report in 1967 of whajt she expected ^o be doing 
five years late?:: "working," "staying home," "going to 
school, getting additional training," "don't knowi" and 
"other." 

PROJECTED PIANS: See PlAlfS FOR FIVE YEARS lATER 

1 

RACE . ^ \ 

The term "blacks" .refers exclusively to Negroes; "wnites" 
refers to Caucasians. , 

SUR';EY WEEK ^ . 

For convenience, the term "survey week" is used to aenote 
the calendar week preceding the date of interview . Jin the 
conventional parlance of the Bureau of the Census, it 
means "reference week." 

TYPICAL OCCUPATION: See OCCUPATION 

UNEMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

WAGE AND SALARY WORKER - 

A person working for a rate of pay per time-unit, commission, 
tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for a private en^loyer 
or any goverxmient unit. 

WEEKS WORKED ^ ) 

The total nmber of weeks worked bj/; the respondent in the 
12 -month period prior to the surveys date. 
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APPENDIX B 



SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING AND ESTmTING PROCEDURES* 



The Survey of Work Experience of Women is one of the four 
longitudinal svirveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration. of the 
U,S, Department of Labor. Taken together these surveys comprise the 
National Longitudinal Surveys. 



The 1971 survey was the third in the series of interviews which 
comprise the Survey of Work Experience of Women. Respondents had been 
previously interviewed in 1967 and 1969* (in 1968 respondents had 
been reached via a brief mailed questionnaire.) The respondents were 
between 3^ and h8 years of age at the time of the 197I starvey. 

The Sample Design . V . 

The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multi-stage 
probability sample located in 235 sample areas comprising kQ3 counties 
and independent cities representing every State and the/ District of 
Columbia. The 235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the 
nation's counties and independent cities into about 1,900 primary 
sampling imits (PSU's) and further forming 235 strata of- one or more 
PSU*s that are relatively homogeneous according to socioeconomic ^ 
characteristics. Within each of the strata a single P^U was selected 
to represent the stratum. \ Within each PSU a probability sample of 
housing imits was selected to represent the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population. 

Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate 
reliable statistics for Negroes and other races, households in 
predominantly Negro and other race enumeration districts (ED's) were 
selected at a rate three times that for households in predominantly 
white ED'S, The sample was designed to provide approximately 5^000 
interviews for ,each of the four surveys— about 1,500 Negroes and other 
races and 35500 whites. When this requirement was examined in light 
of the expected number of persons. in each age-sex-color group it was 
found that approximately 1+2,000 households would be required in order 
to find the requisite number of Negroes and other races in each age-sex 
group , 



This appendix was written by Robert Mangold, Chief, Longitudinal 
Siirvey Branch, Demographic Surveys Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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An initial sample of about i<-2,000 housing units was selected and a 
screening ^interview took place in March and April I966. Of this 
number about 7>500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by persons 
whose xisual residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or 
demolished. On the other hand, about 900 additional units were found 
which had been created within existing liying* space or had been changed 
fran what was previously nonresidential space. Thus, 35,360 hoxising 
units were available for interview; of these, usable information was 
collected for 3^^,662 households, a completion rate of 98. 0 percMt. 

Following the initial interview and screening operation, Jbhe sanyle 

"was-T-egcreened- ln the ralI '^of^l9667 ^7 ri me diartrelirprloT~to^ 

Survey of Work Experience of Males l^-2i^. For the rescreeningXj^ 
operation, the sanyle was stratified by the presence or absence/ of a 
II1.-2I1. year-old ^male in the hotisehold.^ The rescreened sample was used 
to designate 5j392 women age 30 to kh to-be interviewed for the Survey 
of Work Experience of Women. These were sanrpled differei;itially within \ 
foixr strata: whites in white ED^s (i.e., ED's which contained 
predominantly white households), Negroes and other races in white ED's, 
whites »in Negro aiii other race ED's, and Negroes and other races in 
Negro and other race ED's. 

The Field Work 



Three hundred twenty-five intearviewers were assigned to the 
surveyj Many of the procedures and the labor force and socioeconomic 
concepts xised in this survey Here identical or similar, to those xised 
in the Current Population Survey (CPS); by selecting a staff of 
interviewers with CPS experience , fChe quality of the interviewers was 
increased and the time and costs of the trainrjig were reduced. , 

Interviewing began on Apiil 26, 1971 and continued through the end 
of June. There were several reasons for the lengthy interview time 
period. -First, the interviewers had to spend at least one week a month 
working on the CPS and varioxis other surveys. Since a personal interview 
was required, there were limited time periods dxiring the day when many 
respondents were available for interview. Finally, a great deal of time 
was spent in locating respondents who had moved since the previous year's 
interview. 

'In 1971, hy7&^ respondents were eligible for interview. Of these, 
interviews were conpleted with ^,575j a completion ra'^e of 95.6 percent. 
The respondents interviewed in 1971 represented 9O.O percent of those 
originally interviewed in 1967. 

A preliminary edit to check the quality of the completed 
questionnaires was done by the Data Collection Center staffs. This 
consisted of a "full edit" of each questionnaire returned by each 
interviewer. The editor reviewed the questionnaires from beginning to 
end, to determine if the entries were coinplete and consistent and 
whether the skip instructions were being followed. 
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The interviewer was cohtacted by phone concerning minor problems, 
and depending on the nature of the problem, was either merely told of 
her ^error and asked to contact the respondent for further information 
or for clarification, or, for more serious problems, was retrained, 
either''totally or in part, and the questionnaire was returned to her 
for completioh. 

Est^imating Methods 

The estimation procedure adopted for this survey was a multi-stage 
ratio estimate. "The first step was the assignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight which took into account tht overrepresentation of 
Negro and other race strata, the rescreening procedure and the' sampling 
fraction of the stratm from which it was selected. The sample drawn 
from the white stratum was selected at a six out of seven ratio, while 
no further selection was done for the sample from the Negro- and other 
race stratum. Thus, from the Survey of Work Experience of Women 30 to 
kk -^here were eight different base weights reflecting the differential 
samof|ling by color within stratum (i.e.; white ED's versus Negro and 
othe^ race ED^s) during both the rescreening and selection operations. 

1. Honinterview Adjustment 

^ The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for J)ersons for whom no information was 
.obtained because of absenc^, refusals or unavailability for other 
reasons. T-his adjustment was ma'^e separately for each of sixteen 
groupings: Census region cjf residence (Northeast*, *North* Central, 
South, West), by residence (urban, rural), by color (white, Negro 
and other races). 

\^ 

2. ' Ratio Estimates 

The distribution of the popvilation selected for the sample 
may differ, somewhat , by chance, from that of the Nation as a whole, 
in such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since 
these population characteristics are closely correlated with the 
principal measurements made from the sample, the latter estimates 
can be substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the 
known distribution of these population characteristics.^ This was 
accoinplished through two stages of ratio estimation, as follows: 



See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper -No. 7 , "The 
Current Population Survey—A Report on Methodology," Washington, D.C., 
1963, for a more detailed explanation of the preparation of estimates. 
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a. - First-Stage Ratio Estimation 

•This is a procediire in which the sample propol'tions were ' ^ 
adjusted to the^nown 196O Census data on the color -residence 
distribution of the population. This step took into account the 
differences existing -at the time of the 196O Census between the 
color-residence distribution for the Nation and for the sample 
.areas. 

/ 

b. Second-Stage Ratio Estimation - 

In this final step', the sample proportions were adjusted to 
independent, current estimates of the civilian nOninstitutionalized 
population by age and color. These estima'tes were prepared by 
carrying forward the most recent Census data (196O) to take account 
of subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and migration 
between the United States and other countries.^ /rhe adjustment was 
made by color within .three age categories: 30 to 3^, 35 to 39, and 
ho to hh. 

After this step, each sample person has a weight which remains 
unchanged throughoiit the five-year life of the survey. The universe 
of study was thus/ fixed at the time of interview for the first 
cycle/ No reweighting of the sample is made after subsequent cycles 
since the group of interviewed persons is an unbiased sample of the 
population group (in this case, civilian noninstitutionalized females 
age 30 to hh) in existence at the time of the fiist cycle only. 

Coding and Editing 

Most of the questionnaire required no coding, the data being 
punched directly from precoded boxes. However, the various job 
description questions used the Bureau's, standard occupation and industry 
codes that are used with the monthly CPS. Codes for the other "open 
end" questions were developed in conjunctic.i with Ohio State from tallies 
of usually ten percent subsaaiples of the returns. / 

\ 

,^^,The consistency edits for the^ questionnaire were completed on the 
cozioputer. For the part^ of the questionnaire which were^imilar to t 
CPS a modified CPS edit was used. For all other sections separate 
consistency checks were performed. None of the edits included an 
allocation routine which was dependent on averages or random information 
from outside sources, since such allocated data could not be expected 



See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popxxlation Reports , Series 
P-25, No. 352, Nov. 18, 1966, for a description of the methods used in 
preparing these independent population estimates. 
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to be consistent with data from subsequent surveys. However, where the 
answer to a question was obvious from others in the questionnaire, the 
missing answer was entered on the tape. For "exan^ple, if item 29a ("Are 
thei^e any restrictions, such as houra or location of job that would be 
a factor in ^rour taking a job?") was blank, but legitimate entries 
appeared in 29b ("What^are these restrictions?"), a "Yes" was inserted 
in 29a. In this c^se, only if 29a. were marked "Yes" would 29b be '"^ 
filled; therefore, the assumption was made that either the key pxinch 
operator, failed to punch the item or the interviewer failed to mark it. 

Further ,^ome of the status codes which depend on the answers to 
a number of different items were completed using only partial information. 
For example, the current employment status of the respondent (that is, 
whether she was employed, unemployed, or not in" the laboi^ force) is 
determined by the answers to a number of related j:iuestions . However, 
if one or more of these questions is not ^omplete'd but the majority are 
filled and consistent with each other, the status is deteimined on tKe 
basis of the available answers. This procedure accounts for an 
artificially, low count of "M's" for certain items. 
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APPENDIX C 



(SAr^PLING VARIATION 



As in any survey based upon a sample, the data in this report are 
subject to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely to 
the fact that.,they emerge from a sample rather than from a coniplete 
count of the population. Because the probabilit/es of a given 
individual's appearing in the sample are known, /it is possible to estimate 
the sampling error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to 
specify a "confidence interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, 
that is, the range within which the true value of the figure is likely 
to fall. For this purpose, the standard error of the statistic is 
generally used. One standard error on either side of a given statistic 
provides, the range of values which has a two-thirds probability of 
inc:j.uding the true value. This probability increases to about 95 
percent if a range of two standard errors is used. 

Standard Errors of Percentages 

In the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
not only on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of 
the base on which the percentage is confuted. Thus> the standard e7/ror 
of 80 percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
number of white women, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points >*hen the 
base is the total number of unemployed white women. Two tables of 
standard errors- one for whites and one for blacks, are shown belovx 
(Tables C-1 and C-2). 

The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
percentage! jjiay be illustrated ^y the following example, our estimates 
indicate that 20 percent of the white women in our saniple have completed 
more than 12 years of school. Entering the table for white women (C-l) 



Because the jsample is not random, the conventional formula for 
the standard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries in the 
tables have been computed on the basis of a formula suggested ly the 
Bureau of the Census statisticians. They should be interpreted as 
providing an indication of the order o^magnitude of the standard error, 
r,ather than a precise standard error ^for any specific item. Nonetheless, 
refined estimates of the standard errors of percentages prepared for our 
Initial Surveys of Jvleji ^5 to 59 and Boys lU to 2h by Census statisticians 
are extremely close to the rough estimates computed using a formula 
identical to that employed in constnacting Tables C-1 and C-2. 
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Table C-1 



Standard Errors of Estimated 
Percentages of Ifliites 
(68 chances out of 100) 





EstinBted percentage i 


Base of 


1 or 


5 or 


10 or 


20 or 


50 


percentage 


99 


95 


90 


80 


22 


3.0 


6.6 


9.0 


12.1 


15.1 


kh 


2.1 


h.6 


6.1; 


8.5 


10.7 


IB 


1.6 


3.5 


k.Q 


6.k 


8.0 


111 


1.3 


2.9 


k.O 


3.h 


6.7 j 


222 


0.9 


2.1 


2,8 


3-8 




i,m 


G.k 


0.9 


1.3 


1.7 


2.1 


0.2 


0,5 


0.7 


-1.0 


1.2 ! 



Table C-2 Standard Errors of Estimated 
Percentages of Blacks 
(63 chances out of 100) 



Estimated percentage 



Base of ' 


1 or 


5 or' 


10 or' 


20 or 


50 1 

i 


percentage 


99 


95 


90 i 


80 


19 


3.2 


7.1 


9.7 i 


1 

13.0 


16.2 


38 


2.2 




6.8 , 


9.0 


11.3 


77 


1.6 


3.5 


h.8 -\ 


6.k 


8.0 


15U 


1.1 


i?..5 


3.h ! 


h.5 


5.7 


577 


0.6 


1.3 


1.8 i 


2.h 


2.9 


1,077 


O.U 


' 0.9 


i 1.3 . 


1.7 


2.1 ; 


1,621 


0.3 


0.8 


1.0 


l.k 


1.7 



'With the base of 35^58 and the percentage 20, one finds the standard 
error to be 1.0 percent. Thus the chances are two out of three that a 
coniplete enumeration woxild have resulted 'in a figure between 21 and^l9 
percent (20 + 1.0)' and 19 out of 20 that the figure would have been 
between 22 and l8 percent (20 + 2.0). 

Standard Errors of Differences between Percentages 

In analyzing and interpreting the data, interest will perhaps most 
frequently center on the question whether observed differences in 
percentages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling 
variation. If, for example, one finds on the basis of the survey that 
3.3 percent of the whites, as compared with 7 percent of €he blacks, 
are unable to v;ork, the question arises whether this difference actually 
prevails in the population or whether it might have been produced by 
sampling variation. The answer to this question, expressed in term^ of 
probabilities, depends on the. standard error of the difference between 
the tvo percentages, which, in turn, is related to their magnitudes as 
vrell as to the size of the base of each. Although a precise answer to 
the question vrauld require extended calculation, it is possible to 
construct charts that will indicate roughly, for different ranges of 
bases and different magnitudes of the percentages themselves, whether 
a given difference may be considered to be "significant," i.e., is 
sufficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that 

it would have been produced by sampling variation-^one S-Ujcdxjcharts 

are shown below. 

The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
between any two percentages by the sta.ndard error of the difference 
'determines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
error of the difference depends only on the size of ,ihe_percentages. and 
their bases, for differences centered around a given percentage it is 
possible to derive a function which relates significant differences to 
the size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
given percentage is specified, the function then identifies those bases 
which will produce a standard error small enough for the given liif ference 
to be significant. The graphs which follow show functions of ijhis type; 
each curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
difference around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
of bases on or to the northeast of a given curve, the given difference 
if the maximum difference necessary; for significance. j 

Thus, to determine whether th^ difference between two percentages 
is significant, first locate the ajppropriate graph by selecting the one" 
labeled with the percentage clos^^t to the midpoint between tjie two 
percentages in question. When this percentage is under 50, the base 
of the larger percentage should be read on the horizontal axi|s of the 
chart and the base of the smaller percentage on the vertical | axis . V/hen 
the midpoint between the two per/Centages is greater than 50,^'the two 
axes are to be reversed. ( V/hen / the midpoint is exactly 50 pprcent, 

/ 



either axis may be used for either base.) The two coordinates identify 

a point on the graph. The relation between this point and the cxirves 

indicates the order of magnitude required for a difference between the - 

two percentages to be statistically significant at the 5 percent confidence 
level. 2 

All this may be illustrated as follovrs . Suppose in the case of the 
whites the question is whethei^ the difference between 27 percent (on a 
base of 1,333) and 33 percent (on a base of 1,111) is significant. 
Since the percentages center on 30 percent , Figure k should be used. 
Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 1,333 and the horizontal 
axis with 1,111 provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 
curve showing combinations of bases for which a difference of 6 percent 
is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point difference (between 27 
and 33 percent) is significant- 

As an exanqple of testing for the significance of a difference 
between two color groups-^, consider the following. The data in our study 
show that for women in the age cohort 35 to 39? ^ percent of the whites 
who have e,ver been married (on a base of 1,082) and 13 percent of the 
ever married blacks, (on a base of 527) were 15 years old or younger at 
the time of their first marriage. To determine whether this intercolor 
difference is significant, Figure 2 is used since the midpoint (8.5 
percent) between the two percentages is closer to 10 than five. 3 
Entering this graph at 1,082 on the vertical axis for whites and at 527 
on the horizontal axis for blacks (calibrated at the top of the figure) 
provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 5 percent curve. 
Thus the 9 percentage point difference in the incidence of early marriages 
is significant. 



2 

The point made in footnote 1 is equally relevant here . The graphs 
chould be interpreted as providing only a rough (and probably conservative 
estimate v^f the difference required for significance. 

If. both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
between the two percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 
v;hich the curves were constructed, the actual differences necessary for 
significance will be slightly less than those shown on the curve. The 
required differences shown on the curves understate the actual differences 
necessary for significance when both percentages are less (greater ) than 
50 and the midpoint is greater (less) than the percentage for which the 
curvec were constructed. 
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Figure 1 
For Percentages Ardund 5 or 95 
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Figure 2 
For Percentages Around 10 or 90 
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APPENDIX D 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF MOVEMENT BETliJEEN TYPICAL AND ATYPICAL OCCUPATIONS 



y 
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Table D-1 Illustrations of Movement, from Typical ;o Atypical 
Occupations: Respondents who were Wage and Salary 
Workers in I967 and 1971^ 



f 

xefirs 01 
! schooling 
* completed 


1967 Occupation 
Typical 


1971 Occupation 
Atypical 


1 


WHITES 


1 

0-11 
[ Case 1 
Case 2 
I' Case 3 

i 


Cashier 
V/aitress 
• Laundry and dry 

cleaning operative 


Bus driver 
Bartender 
Fore (man ) 


12 

Case 1 

Cnqp P 

V ci 0 ^ c 

Case 3 


Laundry and dry 

cleaning operative 
Bookkeeper 
Secretary 


1 

Truck and tractor driver , 

t 

Accountant/Auditor , 
Postal clerk 


13 or more 
Case 1 

Case 2 

Case 3 


1 

Secretary 

Typist 

Teacher 


i 

Real estate agent and 1 

broker 
Dispatcher and starter 

(vehicle ) 
Official and administrator 

(nec), public administrator 




BLACKS r 


0-11 
Case 1 
Case 2 

Case 3 


Private household worker 
Private household worker 

Cook (except private 
household) 


Welder and flame cutter 
Operative and kindred 
' worker (nec ) 
Operative and kindred 
worker- (nec) 


Case 1 
Case 2 

Case 3 


Clerical worker (nec) 
Cook (except private 

household) 
Cook (except private 

household) 


Postal Clerk 
Operative and kindred 

worker (nec ) 
Janitor and sexton 


11 or more 
Case 1-. 
Case 2 

' Case 3' 


Too few Sample cases 
to be representative 





Table continued on next page. 
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Table D-1 Continued 



a For each educational category three wpmen who changed occupations were 
chosen who appeared to be representative of the total category. For 
example, one white woman with 12 years of schooling moved out of her 
job as a secretary and became a postal clerk. Where- the sample cases 
were too small in number to provide an adequate selection, either two 
or no examples are shown. 

> > 

For black women there are four instances in which the atypical 
job or the typical job is listed twice. This has been done in order 
to indicate that a disproportionatel^large proportion of women were 
either moving into or out of this occu^tion*. For example,' of those 
with 0 to 11 years of schooling and in typical jobs in 196? 5 a 
^ relatively large percentage of those who changed to atypical jobs had 
left private household work.' 
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Table D-2 Illustrations cf Movement from Atypical to Typical Occupations 
Respondents who were Wage and Salary Workers in 1967 and 1971^ 



Years of 

schooling 

co-npleted 



1967 Occupation 
Atypical 



1971 Occupation 
Typical 



0-11 

vCase 1 
Case 2 



12 



Case 3 

Case 1 
Case 2 
Case 3 



13 or more 
Case 1 

Case 2 

Case 3^ 



0-11 
Case 1 
Case 2 
Case 3 

12 

Case 1 
Case 2 
Case 3 

13 or more 
Case 1 
Case 2 
Case 3 



WHITES 



Credit (man) 

Operative and kindr^^' 

worker (nec) 
Farm laborer (wage) 



Operative and kindred 

worker (nec) 
Welder and flame cutter 

Real estate agent and 
broker 

Public relations (man) 
and publicity writer 

Manager, official and 
proprietor (nec) 



Secretary / 
Hospital attendant 

Housekeeper and steward 
(except private household) 

Office machine opera toV 

Clerical and kindred 
• worker (nec) 
Bookkeeper 



Secretary 

Secondary school teacher 



BLACKS 



Farm laborer (wages) 
Farm laborer (wages) 
Stock clerk and 
store keeper 

Operative and kindred 

worker (nec) 
Operative and kindred 

worker (nec) 
Stock clerk and 

store keeper 



Too few sample cases 
to be representative 



Hospital attendant 
Charwoman and cleaner 
Waitress 



Telephone operator 
Clerical worker (nec) 
Hospital attendant 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table D-2 Continued 



a For each educational category three women who changed occupations 
were chosen who appeared to be representative of the total category. 
For example, one white woman with 12 years of schooling moved out 
of her job as a secretary and became £ postal clerk. . Where the 
sample cases were too small in number to provide an adequate 
selection, either two or no examples are shown. 

For black women there are four instances in which the atypical 
job or the typ;5cal job is listed twice. This has been done in order 
to indicate that a disproportionately large proportion of women were 
eith'er moving into or out of this occupation. For example, of those 
with C to 11 years of schooling and in typical jobs in I967, a 
relatively large percentage of those who changed to atypical jobs had 
left private household work. 
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APPENDIX E 

A 

DECISION RULES USED TO MEASURE CMNGE IN CHILD CARE RESPONSIBILITIES 



Change in a family's child care responsibilities between 1^7 and 
1971 is assmed to be a function" of (l) the net change in the numbers 
of children under age 18 and (2) the change in the ages of children 
that occurred between the two dates. The following are the rules used 
to create the variable, "change in child care responsibilities," 
utilized in Tables lA and 1.5. The steps and rules for the creation 
op the variable are given below. 

Step One; 

* Respondents were classified in each year into one of eight 
categories according to the age distribution of their children. The 
categories were ranked in ascending order by the adjusted labor force 
participation rates of women in 1960 estimated by Bowen and Finegan. 
A rank of one was associated with the lowest labor force participatiun 
rate and a rank of eight with ytie highest labor force participation 
rate. Although the labor force participation rates of women with 
children of various ages increased over the period 196O to 1971, 
evidence from the NLS data indicates that the relative relationships 
found in the I96O Census data still held in I97I. 



Age Categories of Children 


Adjvisted LF?R, 1960"^ 


Rank 


LT 6 only 


13.2 


1 


LT 6 and 6 to 13 


15.0 


2 


LT 6 and ik to 17 


23.6 


i» 


LT 6, 6 to 13, and ik 






to 17 


20.7 


3 


6 to 13 only 


36.2 


5 


6 to 13 and ik to 17 


36.5 


6 


1*+ to 17 only 


53.3 


7 


Hone LT l8 


56.1 


8 



William G. Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Econo^cs of Labor 
Force Participation, (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
Press, 1969), Table 5-2, p. 97. 
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step Two; * — ^ 

The niomber of children under age l8 in both 1967 and^971|was 
calculated. 

Step Three; 

In order to construct the variable, the number of childrenl and the 
rank of the age-structure category in the two years were conroared in 
order to Judge whether the family's child care responsibilities! 
increased or decreased. (Women whose responsibilities neither increased 
or decreased were excluded.) The rules for each of these c6ses\re 
outlined as follows; ' 

Rules for an Increase 

1. If the rank in 1967 was higher (e.g., 7) than the rankl 
in 1971 (e.g,, 1) and no change occxirred in -che numberl 
of children less than I8, child care responsibilities frere 
assumed to have increased. 

2. If the rank in I967 was higher (e.g., 7) than the rank 
in 1971^ (e.g. 5 k) and the niomber of children increased, 
child care responsibilities were assumed to have increased. 

3. If no change occurred in the rank (e.g., 1 in both years) 
between 1967 and 1971 and the niunber of children increased, 
child care responsibilities were aissiamed to have increased. 



Rules for a Decrease 

1. If the rank in 1967 (e.g., l) was lower than the rank 
in 1971 (e.g., 5) and the number of children remained 
the same, child care responsibilities were assumed to 
have decreased. 

2. If the rank in 1967 (e.g., k) was lower than the rank 
in 1971 (e.g., 5) and the number of children decreased, 
child care responsibilities were asstamed to have 
decreased. 

3. If the rank in 1967 and 1971 (e.g., 7) remained the 
same and the nxomber of children decreased, child care 
responsibilities were assxomed' to. tiuve decreased. 

All other combinations not covered by the above rules were excluded 
from the analysis. ^ 
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APPENDH P 
ATTRITION FROM SAMPLE 



Chart F-1 shows the number of women eligible for interview and 
the number actually interviewed in each survey year. Of the 5,392 
women vho were selected for the initial survey in I967, 5,083 women 
were personally interviewed, "By the time of the second (1968) survey, 
5,061 women were eligible; of these J^,910 returned the mailed 
questionnaire. Some ^1,972 women were eligible for the third (1969) 
survey and interviews were obtained from kjl2. The ^+,78^^ women who 
were eligible in 1971 represented ^k.l percent of the women originally 
interviewed four years earlier, 'and interviews were completed for 
^,575 or 95.6 percent of those who were eligible. Thus the 1971 
Completion rate compares favorably with the rates of prior siirveys. 

Table F-1 indicates that a noninterviewN]isually occurred either 
because the woman refused to be interviewed or because the enumerator 
was unable to contact her, A woman who refused tp be interviewed 
became ineligible for all subsequent interviews . Likewise , a woman who 
could not be contacted in two consecutive surveys was drop'ped from the 
list of eligibles. 
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Tatle F-1 Reason for Noninterview, by Survey Year 

(Percentage distributions) 



Survey- 
year 


Total 
nrimber 


'Total 
percent 


Refused 


Unaljle 

to 
contact 


Tenporarily 
absent 


Institutionalized 


Other 


1968 


151 


100.0 


50.3 


1+1.1 


0.0 


0.7 


7.9 


1969 


260 


100.0 


51.5 


33.5 


6.2 


2.7 


6.2 


1971 


209 


100.0 


39.2 


i+0.2 


5.7 


2.9 

! 


12.0 



»' 



4k 
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Chart F-1 Eligibility and Interview Status, I967-I97I: Sample Cases 



1967 



1968 



1969 



1971 



Selected 

5392 



Not int< 
(Drox 
3C 


irvlcwed 

iped) 

>9 






Interviewed 

5083 




Eligible 

5061 
(99.6)» 



Not Interviewed 



Refused 

76 



Other 

13 



Interviewed 

U910 
(97.0)»» 





Died ■ 
1^ 






Died 
25 


1 — > 








[ i 












Two consecutive 




f 






nonlntervlews 
(Dropped) 
29 




Eligible 
U972 
(97.8)* 






Eligible 
U78»* 
(9»*.l)* 


J 


[ 




I 




Not Interviewed 






Not Interviewed 




Refused 

I3U 






Refused 

82 




Other 
126 








Other 

127 


i 




i 




Interviewed 

U712 
(9'+.8)** 






Interviewed 

U575 

(95.6)»* 



♦ Percent of I967 Interviewees. *♦ Percent of wcoen eligible, same year. 
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ronw LCT-M) - 
U.S. OCPARTMCNT OP COMMCRCE 

BUREAU or THC census 


NOTICE • Your report lo the Ccnjiui* Hurrau ii ronfi<iro(i«l by (Tulr 
13, U..S. Code). It may he «ccn ooly by sworn Ccnjtus employee's and may 
br uned only for statUtictl purpoRC^. 


NATIONAL tONCITUDINAt SURVEYS 

SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF WOMEN 30-44 


1. Control No. 


2. Line number 

of tK^nnHmnt 


3. Name ' 




4. Address 




1967 










5. Interviewed by 






■Code 

1 

1 


. RECORD OF CALLS 


Date 


Time 


Comments 


1. 


a.m. 
p.m. 




2. 


a.m. 
p.m. 




3. 


a.m. 
p.m. 




4. 


a.m. 
p.m. 




RECORD OF INTERVIEW 


Interview time 


Date completed 










Becan 


Ended 




Comments 




a.m. 
p.m. 


a.m. 
p.m. 






KOHINTERVIEW REASON 


1 Temporarily absent 

2 Unable to locate respondent - Specify 


3 n Refused,, 

4 n Other - 5 


penfy 






TRANSCRIPTION FROM NOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 




It«m 2 - Identification cod* 


Itom 15 - Ag« 


Ittm22 - Ttnur« 

t (n Owned or beint bought 

2 □ Rented 

3 [73 No cash rent 

Itoms 23 - 25 - Land usog* 

t f7j A 4 : D 

2 : B s ' E 




lt«m 13 - Moritot status 

1 ri Married spouse present 

2 r]] Married spouse absent 
i O Widowed 

4 [3"J Divorced 

5 □ Separated 

6 [_"") Never married 


Itom 16 - Roc« 

t rj White 

2 Negro 

3 LJ Other 


IF RESPONDENT HAS HOVED. ENTER NEW ADDRESS 


Number and street 


City 


(.ounty 


State 


code 
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I. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



1. What were you dome most of 
LAST WEEK - 

IWorkint 
Keepint house 
or somethint else 

1 □ WK - Workini - SKIP to ^^^^ 

2 □ J - With a |ob but not at Work 
5 CD ~ Looking for work 

4 □ S - Goint to school 

5 Q KH — Keeping house 

6 □ U - Unable to work -SKIP to 

5a 

7 n 0*1^ - Other - Specify — ^ 



2. Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK, not countinc work around 
the house? 

(Note: If farm or business operator 
in household, ask about unpaid 
work.) 



No-SA7P/o3 



2o. How many hours 
did you work 

LAST WEEK at all jobs'. 



2b. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 



1 (^3 49 or more - SKIP to 6 

□] I _ 34 - /^5/C 2c 
3 n 35 - 48 - ASK 2d 

/ 



2c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours or 
more a week at this lob? 

1 f'2 Yes - What is the reason you 

worked less than 35 
hours LAST WEEK' 

2 j No - What IS the reason you 

USUALLY work less 
than 35 hours a week? 

( Murk the appropriate reason) 

01 L J Slack work 

02 CD Material shortage 

03 {1 Plant or machine repair 

04 {L-l-New job started during week 

05 CD Jo^ terminated dunng week 

06 |_ J Could find only part*time work 

07 C.) Ho'iday (legal or religious) 

08 CD Labor dispute 

09 CD Bad weather 

0 CD illness 

1 ^2 "'ncss of family member 

2 (^3 On vacation 

s CD ^"^y ^''^ housework 

4 CD "1^00 ^'^^ school, personal 

business, etc. 

5 CD Old not want full-time work 

6 CD ^ulUtime work week under 35 

hours 

7 CD Other reason - Specify^ 



(t[ entr\ tn 2 . ^KtP to 6 and enter 

job uotked at last week,) 



2d. Did you lose any time or take any 
time off LAST WEEK for any reason 
such as illness, holiday, or slack 
work? 



3o. Why were you absent from work 
LAST WEEK? 

1 □ Own illness 

2 □ Illness of family member 

3 O On vacation 

4 □ Too busy with housework, 

school, personal business 

5 □ Bad weather 

6 C3 Labor dispute 

7 □ New |ob to begin 



I CI Yes 



2 CD No 



• How many hours 
did you take off?. 



(Correct 2a if lost time not already 
deducted; if 2a reduced below 35, 
fill 2c, otherwise SKIP to 6.) 



2*. Old you work any overtime or at 
more than one |ob LAST WEEK' 



I CI Yes 



2 CD No 



How many 
extra hours 
did you work? . 



(Correct 2a if extra hours not 
already included and SKIP to 6J 



(if'T* in 2, SKIP toSa.) 
Did you have a job (or business) 
from which you were temporarily 
absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 



7 



1 CD Yes xO SKIP to 4 



/ 



within 30 days - ASK 4c2 



8 C3 Temporary layoff 

(Under 30 days) 

9 □ Indefinite layoff 

(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 

0 □ Other - Specify-^ 



ASK 4c3 



3b. Are you getting wages or salary for 
any of the time off LAST WEEK? 

1 □ Yes 

2 CD No 

3 CD Self'Ci'nployed 



3c. Do you usually work 35 hours or 
more a week at this |ob? 

I □ Yes 2 CD No 

(SKIP to 6 and enter job held 
last week.) 



Notes 



I. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continutd 



(i( *'LK" m /, SKiP to ia.) 
4. Have you been looking for work durinf 'ht past A 
. weeks? 

^» n Yes X n No « <o 5a^ 



4o. What have you been doins in the last A weeks to find 
work? 

(Mark all methods ustd: do not read list.) 
Checked with » / 

1 (73 State employment agency 

2 {33 Private employment agency 

3 Employer directly 

4 Qj Friends or relatives 
s Placed or answered ads/ 

6 □ Nothinr - SKIP to Sii ^ 

7 [3 Other - Sprfify - c.fi.*, MDTA, union or 

I professional re^iater. etc. 



4b. Why did you start looking for work? Was it because 
you lost or Quit a |ob at that time or was there some 
other reason' / 



1 [J]3 Lost |ob 

2 [7J Qu't |ob 

>'r~l Wanted temporary 
' work / 



4 [7j Other - -S'prf i/> 



7 



4c. i) How many weeks have you been looking for work> 

2) How many weeks afo did you start looking for work? 

3) How many weeks ago were you- laid off 

Number of weeks 



4d. Have you been lookin]( for full-time or part-time work? 
1 [" ] Full-timi work 2 Part-time work 



4«. Is there any reason why you could not take a |ob 
LAST WEEK' 

2 [^J Already has a |o5 
I I' } Yes*.^j3 [^J Temporary illness 
6 [7^ No )4 [73 Going to school 
5 n Other - specif) - 



4f, In what year did you last work at a regular full- or 
part-time ;ob lasting two consecutive weeks or more' 
Hrc(frd \ear last Job ended on Reference Information 
sheet (Labor Force (^roup 8). ^ 



t [73 January 1966 or later \ 

2 CI '^62 - 65 - Specify month and year I 

Month year ( 

3 C J Before 1962 - Specify year j 

A Q3 Never worked 2 weeks or more 
s (TIj Never worked at all 



S-A//> to 

:>b 



\ SKIP to Check 
I Item C, Pof^e 5 



5a. In what year did you last work at a regular full* or 

part-time job or business? Record year last fob cndrd 
on Reference Information Sheet (Labor force CroupC) 

1 (73 January 1966 or later j 

2 □ I 962 - 65 - Specify month and year I 

) ISKSb 

Month Year i 

3 I 3 Before 1962 - Specify year ) 



4 |_J Never worked - SKIP to Check Item C, 7 



5b. On that job did you usually work 35 Hours or more 
a week? 

1 [73 35 hours or more 2 i73 Less than 35 hours 



5c. Why 

c* (73 

02 (73 

03 (73 

04 C3 

05 (□ 

06 (73 

07 C3 

oe 113 

09 CD 

»o □ 

C3 
12 n 



did you leave your last lob? 

To get married 

Husband wanted her to quit 

Husband transferred, moved 

Own health 

Pregnancy 

Health of family members 

Devote more time to family 

Seasonal job completed 

Slack work or business conditions 

Temporary nonseasonal work completed 

Unsatisfactory work arrangements (hour. pay. etc.) 

Other - Specify 



00 to 6 ond describe that job 



6. DESCRIPTION OF IOB OR BUSINESS 



6o, For whom did ycu work? (Nome of Company, bqsiness. 
orjonizolion or other employer) 



6b. In what city and State is . . . located' 
City 



Sute- 



6c. What kind of business or industry is this? 
(For exomp/e, TV and radio monufaCtuter, 
rttoit shoe store, rtstouront. State Lobor 
Oeporfment. form) 



ustt only 



6d. Were you - 

1 f ^ * ^ - An employee of PRIVATE company, business, 

or individual for wages, salary. or commission 

2 C3 G - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State. 

county, or local)? 

3 [1 0 - Self-employed m OWN business, professional 

practice, or farm' 

Of not a {arm}-\s this business incorporated? 
n Yes C3 No 

4 C] WP - Working WITHOUT PAY in family business 

or farm' 



6t. What kind of work were you doing' (For 

txomptt. typist. e/emen(ory teocher, woitress; 
stock citrk) 



C^niui 
uitt only 



'•35 



t CURRENT LABOR FORCE $TATU$ - Continued 


61. When did you start working at this |ob or business' 
// 1966 or latrr, cnirr both mon^h and year. 


6ff. 

Year 

Month 


7. How did you find out about that |ob? 


7. 1 □ Sute employment agency 

2 03 Private employment agency 

3 CD Checked directly with employer 

4 n Newspaper flds 

5 (ZD f^f'cnds or relatives 

6 n Other 




CHECK 
ITEM A 


X Respondent has not worked since January 1966 - SKIP to Check Item C, p<i$r 5 
1 [^1 All others - i^K S 


8a. How much time (does, did) it usually take you to ^et 
to work (one way)' 

b. What means of transportation do you usually use to 
get to work' — Check os man> boxrs a$ apply 

If "Oth^r." xpetif\ k^rf 


8o. 


» C~J Own auto - ASK 8c 

2 □ Ride with someone else 1 

3 Bus or suectcar / 

4 □ Subway or elevated / 

5 □ Railroad V 
a CD Taxicab / J 

7 rn Walked only ) ... , ru^^t t. u 

^ J ^Ktr to Check Item If 

8 □ Other J 

/ 

e-l.oCD ^^^^ 

nr < p^r 

d. 0 [ D No cost 

nr « pi»r 


c. 1 . What IS the total cost of any parkins fees or tolls 

you have to pay (round trip)' 

2. How many miles do you to by car (round tri0)' 

n Only box 1 marked in 8b - s'^//' to Cketk item H 
f^Box 1 and any of boxes 2-6 marked in 8b - ^d 

d. What IS the total cost of \he round trip by (means 
oi transportation t>ven m b)' 


CHECK 
ITEMI 


» [7) or "G" in Item 6o - L^K 9 

x[ ] "0" or "WP" in Item 6d - S'A.7/' to Chirck Item C, paf^e .» 


9a. How mud) do (did) you earn at (job listed m 6a)' 

b. Hovy many hours a week do (did) you usually work 
at this |ob' 

c. Do (did) you receive extra pay when you work (worked) 
over a certain number oi hours a week' 

d. After how many hours do (did) you receive extra pay' 

For all hours worked over (enuy in 9d) are (were) 
you paid straitht time, time and one*half. double time, 
or IS there some other arrangement' 

If "Otk^ry Kpfi'tfy hi'rj' 


9a. 

S per ^ 
Hours 

c. 1 CI Yes - 4SK 9d 

2 CJ No - compensating time off only \ $ts.lP to 

3 r ] No \ Check Item C. 

4 p j Never work overtime ) W« 5 

^' ' L J ^0"'^ per day 

-> t 1 Mni.r< p^f wu^^t 

1 (^^ Straight time 

2 ( j Time and one*half 

3 |~ ] Ooubic time 

4 { "J Compensating time off 

5 rj O'Jitt 
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a ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK 


CHeCK 
ITCMC ' 


Respondent is in Labor Force Group 
1 l~j A ("WK" in 1 or "Yes" in 2 or 3) - W \ 
. 2 r~| B ("LK" in 1 or "Yes" in A) - SKIP to 2J > ^^^ord Labor Force Group 
\x n C (All olhers) - SKIP to 30 J M^'^nce Information Sheet 


\ ' LAtOR FORCE GROUP A 


10. How do you (eeKdbout the |ob you have now> 1 
Resoondf>nt*S comm^rfi^ 


10. Do you 

' CD v*fy much' 

2 {"3 Like It (airly weii> 

3 CZ) Dislike It somewhat? 

4 CD Dislike It very much? 


IK What are the ihinjs you like^cst about your job? - Afu 

1. ^ 


•r respondent f^tves an answer , -iSK "Anything else'" 




3. 


12. What are the things about your |ob that you don't like so welt' "After respondent f^tves an answer, -{SK 
"Anyihinj else'" 

1 


•> 




13. What would you say is the more important thifi{ about 
any job - sood waxes or tiking the kind of work you 
are doint> 

p^$ponH^nt'$ comments . 


13. 

1 Good wages 

2 [ J Likinc the work 


l4o. U. by some chance yoM (and your husband) were to 
set enough money to live f "/^nfcrtably without working 
do you think that you would work anyway' 

b. Why do you (eel that you would work' 


l4o. 1 [ 1 Yes - '^SK h 
2 CI No - SKIP to c 
^ rj Undecided - SKIP to d 


c. Why do you (eel that you would not work' 


d. On what would it depend' 


15. Suppose someone IN THIS AR£A o((ered you a |ob 
in the same line o( work you're in now. How much 
would the new job have to pay (or you to be willin{ 
to take It' - // amount /ciivn per hour, record dollars 
and cent%. Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar. 


15. 

$ - oer 

1 [ _] 1 wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 

2 i ] \ would take a steady )ob at same or less pay 


16. i( (or some reason you were permanently to lose your 
present job tomorrow, what would you do' 

tf *'Other" xpe^tf\ hi>re 


16. 

1 [ 3 Take another job 1 know about - ASK 17 

2 C] Look (or work - SKIP to 18 

3 n Stay at home - ^KIP to 19 

4 [ 1 Other --SKIP to JO 
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U. ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK - C««itbu«d 


17«. For whom would you work? 
b» What kind of work do you think you would be dome' 


18o. What kind of work would you look for> 


b. Are there any particular employers to whom you 
would apply? 

1. 


b. Niimh^r of *mplny*r« lifted 

0 □ Companies of a particular type \ 

( SKIP to 

X □ None ) 2Qa 


2 


3,-., 


c. Why do you mention these partlcula^ employers? 

- ^Kl? to ona 


19. Is there any particular reason why you plan to 
stay at home? 


19. t □ Yes - .S>V«-«7> 

2 □ No 


20o. How lone do you think you will continue to work at 
your present job? 

b. What do you plan t> do immediately after you stop 
working at your present |ob> 

c. What kind of work do you think you will (be dome) (looV 


20c. 1 □ Less than 1 year i 
2 i — 11-4 vears f 
9 □ 5 years or lonjer \ 
* ZD As lonj as 1 can \ SKIP to 21 
S n Don't know ) 

b. t [ ' 1 Take another lob 1 know about ) 

2D Look for work ) ^^^^^ ^0 c - J 
9 □ Stay home - SKiP to 20e 

4 [73 CSo to school, set additional trainins \SKiP 

5 f73 Other ]to 21 

for)> 


d. Do you think it will be part*time or full'time work? 

•. Is there any particular reason why you plan to stay 
at home* 


^ 

d» » LJ Part-time 1 

2 n PulMirrte } Sf^irto 21^ | 

t U Yes - Specify 1 

2 □ No 


X Respondent has no children under a^e 18 m the \\ 

21o. Is It necessary for you to make any retular arrance* 
ments for the care of your children vthile you are 
workint* 

b. What arrantements have you made' 

c. What IS the cost of these child care arrangements' 
A. Whv IS that* 


ousehold ~ SKIP to 34 
21o. t C2 Y". -ASKbandc 
2 □ No - d 

b. Child IS cared for 

t [3] In own home by relative 
2 CD 1" 0^ home by nonrelative 
" 9 □ 1*^ relative'^ home 

4 In nonrelative's home 

5 □ A* school or £roup care center (day care center, 

day nursery, nursery school. after«school center, 
settlement house, etc.) 

" CI] No * p^f 
SKIP to If 
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n: ATTITUDE TOWARD WORX-Centmutd 


LAMR FORCE CROUP t 


22. What kind of work are /ou lookint fcr> 


23. How much would the job have to pa/ for you to be 

willing to take it> ^ 




24. How many hours per week do you want to work> 


24. 

Hniirc 


25o. Are there any resUictions. such as hours or location 
of job that would be a factor in your takint a job? 

b. What are these restrictions' 


25o. 

» DjYes - ^SK b 2 □ No - SKIP to 26 




0 C J Respondent has no children under ate 18 in the h 

26o. Wifl It be necessary for you to make any special 
arrantements for the care of your children, if you 
find a |ob? 

b. What arrangements will you make? 

c. Whv ic th»t> 


ousehold JSKIP to 27 

2 Cf^l No - ISK c 

b. Childiwill be cared for 

1 {^"^ In own home by relative \ 

2 In own home by nonrelative 1 

3 In relative's home 1 

4 03 nonrelative' s home i^KIP to 

5 [^*] At school or troup care center ) 27 

(day care center, day nursery. 1 
nursery school. after*school center.V 
Settlement house, etc.) 1 

6 [*^3 Don't know / 




27. What would you say is the more important thint about 
any job - ^ood wates or likmt the kind of work you 
are domt^ 

R#«Dond*?nf« rnmmpntt 


\ 

t O wates \ 
2 n Likint the work 






28o. If. by some chance, you (and your husband) were to£et 
enough money to live comfortably without workint. 
do you think you would work anyway? ^ 

b. Why do you feet that you would work? 


28o. t □ Yes - ASK b 
2 n No - SKIP to c 
J rn Undecided - SKIP to d 

-- 1 


c. Why do you feel that you would not work? 


- y ■ - 

d. On what would it depend' 


Notes 
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n. ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK - Continued 


29o. What do you expect to be doint five years from now - 
working, stayint home, or somethinc else? 

If *^ntk^r,** K^^r'ify hi^re 


29q. 1 □ Working - .-f^'K 29b - c 

2 CI3 Staying home - SKIP Jto 29d 

3 □ Go to school, get J 

additional training I $f^ip to 34 

4 n Other j 


b. What kind of work do you think you will be doint? 


c. Do you think it will be part-time or full-time? 

d. Is there any particular reason why you plan to stay^ 
at home^ ^ 


c. 1 n Part-time ) ' , 

^ 5 SKIP to 34 
2 □ Full-time 1 

d. 1 □ Yes - Specif) \ 

\SKIP to 

.□NO ) ^' 


LABOR FORCE CROUP C 


30a. If you were offered a |ob by some employer IN THIS 
AKEA. do you think /ou would take it^ 

b. What kind of work would it have to be' 


30o. I n Yes - 4SK30b-g 

2 [3 depends - Specify **0n u-kat** 
and ask 30 b - g 


xC3 fio-SKIPto32 


c. What would the wa^es or salary have to be' 

// amoxini fitttn per hour* record dollars and cents, 
otherwise* round to the nearest dollar 

d. Are there any restrictions, such as hours or location 
of |ob.that would be a factor m your taking a job' 

t. What are these restrictions' 


c. 

$ per 

**■ » □ Yes - ASK e 
2Cj ^0 -SKIP to f 




(. Why would you say you are not looking for such a lob now' 


g. Do you expect to look for work within the next yeat' 


9. 1 n Yes 

2 n No 


0 rj Respondent has no children under a*"* 18 m the 

31. Would It be necessary for you to make any special 
arrangements for the care of your diildren. if you 
were to take a job' 


household - SKIP ro 33 

31. 1 r2 Yes 

2 Lj No - Why not? | 

3 lD Don't know 


to 

33 


Notes 



xko 
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a. ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK - Cantinutd 


32o, Are there any circumstances under which you think 
you would want to take a job' 

ReSDond^nt*c cnnvn^ntc 


32o. 

1 n Yes - ASK i - e 
X Z2 ^o^SKiP to 33 


b. What kind of work would it have to be? 


c, What would the wage or salary have to be?\ 

If amount given per hour, record dollars an^ cents. 
Otherwise round to nearest dollar. . \ 

d. Are ihae any restrictions, such as hours or \ 
location of |bb,thac would be a factor m your^taking 

What are these restrictions? 1 


c. ' 

1 □ Yes - \SK 32e 
. 2 n ^0- SKIP to 33 




33o. What do you expect to be doing five yea/s from now - 
working, suying home, or something else? 

If "Other," %prctf\ krrr 


33o. 1 Working - ASK 33 b ~ c 

2 C2 Staying home - SKIP to 33d 

3 Go to school, get additional j 
^'^•"'"g \ SKIP to 

4 □ Don't know / 34 

5 □ Other J 


b. What kind of work do you thir^k you will be doing' 


c. Do you think it will be part-time or full-time work? 

d. Is there any particular reason why you plan to 
stay at home' 


c. 1 ; ! Part-time ) 

XT ? SKIP to 3 ^ 
2 ul] Full-time ) 

d. 1 □ Yes - Specify 


2 [71 No 


_ HL WORK EXPERIENCE IN 1966 


34o. Now 1 have some questions on your work experience 
during 1966. In how many different weeks did you 
work either full or part time in 1966 (not counting 
work around the house)' (Include paid vacations and 
paid sick leave) 

b. During the weeks that you worked in 1966. how many 
hours per week did you usually work' 


34o. 

.iiimh^r nf w^^lrc 

X n None - SKIP to 36a 

b. 


CHECK 
ITEMD 


1 Q S7 weeks in 34a - iSk f5a 

2 ^ - 51 weeks m 34a - SKIP to 35b 


35o. Did you lose any full weeks c'work in 1966 because 
you were on layoff from a job or lo%: a job' 

b. You say you worked {entry in {/u> weeks in 1966. 
In any of the remaining /'JJ week^i mtnu< cniry m 

llai weeks w^r^ ynii looking fo? wori r.g e*n 

layoff from a job' 

c. Were «itl of these weeks in one stretch' 


35o. 1 Yes - How many weeks' 

■idjust Item 3ta and SKIP to 35c 

^ ' 7; No - ^KIP to Check Item E. paf^e W 

b. 

\ rn Yes - How many weeks' - ASK 
X ''-] No - to Check Item E, paf^e 10 

c. 1 : 1 Yes. 1 \ 

2 '~]Uo 2 > ""^^^ ^^'^^ ''^'^ ^* 

1 pOf^r 10 

3 f 1 No. 3 or more / 
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m. WO«K cXPERtENC^ IN 1966 - Continued 


For those tiko did not work tn 1966 

36a. Even thouth you dtd not work in 1966. did you spend 
any time uyint to find work or on layoff from a job> 

b. How many different weeks were you looking for work 
or on layoff from a job' 

c. Now let me see. During 1966 there were about (S2 

u^eeks minus entries tn items 34a and 36b) 
weeks that you were not working or looking for work. 
What would you say was the mair. reason that^you 
were not looking for work' 


36a. 1 C3 Yes - ASK b 

2 □ No - SKIP to c and ask about 52 weeks 

b. 

c. t III or disabled and unable to work \ 

2 □ Birth of child 1 

3 ri Other family responsibility / ^^^^^ 

\ io 

4 □ Couldn't find work \ check 
s □ Vacation 1 Item 

6 (33 Did not want to work \ ^ 

7 03 Other — Specify j 




CHECK 
ITEME 


Refer to items 3$a and 35b 

1 Q All weeks accounted for - SKIP to Check Item F 

2 [33 Some weeks not accounK^d for — ASK 37 


37. Now let me see. During 1966 there were about 

(52 weeks minus entries tn items ^4a and 35b) 
weeks that you were not working or looking for work. 
What would you say was the main reason that you 
were not looking for work' 


37. 1 03 111 or disabled and unable to work 
* 2 □ Birth of child 

3 (33 Other family responsibility 

4 03 Couldn't find work 

5 [3 Vacation 

6 □ Did not want to work 

7 □ Other - Specify 


CHECK 
ITEMF 


1 □ "0" in6d- ISA J8a 

2 dl "P," "G" or "WP" in 6d ~ SKIP to 




38a. 1 see th 
anyone 

b. In 1966 


lat you are self-employed. Did you work for 
else for wages or salary in l%6' 

. for how many employers did you work' 


38a. , Q Yts-ASKb 

2 □ No - SKIP to Check Item G 

b. Number of employers 


nr. MARITAL AND FAMILY HISTORY 


CHECK 
ITEM 6 


Refer to Household Record Card 

1 Respondent is "never married" and has children of her own in \ 

the household - SKIP to ti f Reco-d on 
X r~] Respondent is "never married" and has no children of her own I Reference Information 

in the household - SKIP to Check Item li, paf;e 12 / Sheet 
z ri Ali others - ASK 39 


39. Have you been married more than once' 


39. 1 □ Once - ASK 40 

2 03 ^Of^ than once — Specify number 

- SKIP to 41 


40a. When were you married' 

2 Respondent currently married - SKIP to 42 \ Rrc 

3 [ 2 All others - ASK U) b ) 

b. When were you (widowed, divorced, separated)' 


in« Month 19 

ord marital status and year of 
taf^e on Reference Informauon 
rt 

u M..th 19 - ^KIPtn42 



1U2 



/ 

/ 

/ 



nr. MARITAL AND FAMILY HISTORY - Continu.d 


^ia« nnaiw<i5 uic Gdic 01 youf III Si marriBf e * 

b. How was It terminated' 

/ 

c. When was it terminated? 

2 rj Respondent currently married - 4SK ild J ficcord 

3 □ All others - to tie ) first ma 

d. ^hen were you married most recently' 

•. What are the dates of your most recent marriage? 


4lo. Month 19 

\ □ Widowed / 
2 n Divorced 

^' Month 19 

marital status and y^ar of respondent's 
rriagc oii Reference Information Sheet 

ff ^ 

Month _ > 19 Cr/P r> 
m. Ptnm' Month 19 
To. Mnnth. iq 


42o. Have you ever adopted any children or did your 
husband have children who came to live wvth you 
when you married him' 

b. How many children? 


1 □ Yes - ASK b 

2 C'J'No- .S^WP to 4t 

b. 


43o. In what year did the first of these children come 
to live with you' 

b. How old was the child at that time' 

c. Of all these children, how many still live with you^ 


43o. 
k 

c. 


44o. Have you ever given birth to any children who are 
not living with you now' 

b. How many children' 


44o. , □ Yes - 4SK b 

2 n No - SKIP to 46 


45, In what'month and year was the fir^t child born' 


45, Month 19 


0 □ Respondent has no children - SK!P to Check Ite 
46. If 1 am correct, your first child was born (you first 

assumed resDonsibility for a child) m 19 . Ic 
that right' Enter earliest year of birth of ^"acqui- 
sitton'* of a child from Recofd Card and items 43 
and /5. Kecord year of first child's birth on 
Reference Information Sheet. 


m ll, pflgf 12 
46. 

t CI Yes 

2 C"] No - Find out correrf \ear 
and adjust acco/a.nfily 


Was another person present v^ile completing Section IS' 
« [11 Yes 2 No - Co to Check Item H, pa^e IJ 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers' 
% rj Yes 2 O No 


Notes 
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Z. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 


CHECK 
ITCMH 


Refer to Reference Information Sheet 

\ J Respondent has never worked - SKIP to 66 

Respondent has worked and. 

2 [73 (Is. has been) married -- ASK {-7 

3 (77) Has never been married and has no children of her own in the household - SKIP to 57 

4 [771 Has never been married and has children of her own m tlie household - SKIP to 60 




EVER MARRIED RESPONDENT 


47a. i*d like to ask you about the longest job you had 
between the time you stopped goinx to school full 
time 3nd your (first) marrisi^e. For whom did you 
work? 

b. What kind of work w re yoi. iomg on that job? (longest 


47o. xn Did not work in that period )^^''^ 

ithen Check Iteml, 

0 □ Married while still in schooljpo^r 13 

1 (77) Same as current (last) job - ASK h 

and SKIP to k 

2 CI Other - -iSK h-l 
assignment) 


c. What kina of business or ini^iistry was that? 


d. Were you - 

1. An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wages, salary or commission' 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, state, 
county, or local)? 

3. Self-employed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm' 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm? 

Where was that job located' 

f. Old you usually work 35 hours or more a week' 

g. In what year d»d you START working at that |ob? 
\ h. In what year did you STOP working at that job' 

i. Then you worked there iotC'h** minus '^'V 
y*^r< •< that eeiffPCty 

j. How did you happen to leave that job' 


d. 

1 (77) P - Private 

2 G - Government 

3 Q 0 - Self-employed 

4 wP - Without pay 
•. r.tty or 

county . . 


State . 


f. 1 [73 35 hours or more 
2 [ ~] Less than 35 hours 

q Year 

Ye:,r 


CJ Yes 

2 [[3 No - Correct dates m *>" and "h** as 
necessary 1 


k. Was this the firJt regular full-time |ob you had 
after you stopped going to school full-time' 

t. In what year d»d you take your first regular full-time 
job (exclude summer vacation jobs)' 


^' 1 n Yes - .S/v7P to t8 
2 [7] No - ASK I 

1. 

Year 


48a. In what year did you stop going to school full»time' 

9 [ J No years between school and marriage - SA//* t 

nf thm years between the time you left 
school and your (first) marriage in how many of these 
years would you say you worked at least six months' 


48a. 

Yfar 

o Check Item 1. paf^c I J 
b. 

Nnmher 
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r. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM! 


Refrr to Heffrcncf Information She ft 
\ [7] Respondent now has or has had children - CO to Check Item / 
^ d Respondent has no children - SKIP to 5.^ 


CHECK 
ITEM J 


Refer to Reference Information Sheet 

Respondent is in Labor Force Group B or C and the" 

» n Year her last job ended was between the year of her (first) marriage and the year of,her 
first child's birth (or the year she first assumed responsibility 'or a child) - SKIP 'to 50 

^ □ Year her last job ended is before or is the same as the year of her (first) marriage - SKIP 
to Check Item K, paf^e 1 

2 CD All others - ASK 49 


49. Between the time of your (first) marriage and the 
birth of your first child, (you first assumed respon- 
sibility for a child) did you ever have a job or 
business? 


49. 

» CD Yes - ASK 50 

X CD No - SKIP to Check Item A', page 14 


50a. I'd like to know about the lontest job you held 
between the time of your (first) marriage and the 
birth of your first child (you first assumed respon- 
sibility for a child). For whom did you work' 


» CD Same as current (last) job) , , , 

/ iSK o and then 

2 CD Same as job between / SKIP to 51 

school and marriage 7 

3 CD Olhtf - ASK b - / 



b. What kind of wrk were you doing on that job' (longest assignment) 



c. What kind of business or industry was that' 



d. Were you - 

1. An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wages, salary or commission' 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal , State, 
county or local)' 

3. Self-employed m 0\.«i ousmess, professional 
practice, or farm' 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm? 
Where was that job located' 



f. Old you usually work 35 hours or more a week' 

g. In what year did you START working at that job? 

h. In what year did you STOP working at that job' 

i. Then you worked there iotf'*h** minus 
years, is that correct? 



j. How did you happen to leave that job' 



1 CD P - Private 

2 CD C ~ Government 

3 CD 0 - Self-employed 

4 n - Without pay 



•. City or 
county _ 



State 



* CD 35 hours or more 
2 Less than 35 hours 



g. Year, 



h. Year. 



i. t CD Yes 

2 CD No - Correct dates tn *'g'* and **h'* as 



necessary 



51. Of the- 



.years between your (first) marriage and 



the birth of your first child (the time you assumed 
responsibility for a child), in how many of these 
years would you say you v^rked at least six months' 



51. 



Number . 



1J»5 



ERIC 
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7. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966'- C<»ntinu«d 


CHECK 


Hefef to Reference Infomation Sheet 
Respondent is in Labor Force Group B or C and the' 

^ LU Year her last |ob ended was before her first child was born (or she first assumed 
responsibility for a child) - SKIP to 65 < 

» Year her lastjob ended was after her first child was bom (or she first assumed responsibility 
for a child) -.-ISA' 52 ^ 

2 n Respondent is in Labor Force Group A - ASK 52. 


52. in what month and year did you first work after your 
first child was born (you first assumed responsibility 
for a child)' 


52. 

Month i- Year 


53o. 1 would like to know about the longest |ob you 

have held since 19 . the birth of your first child. 

For whom did you work? 

b. What kind of work were you doint on that job' (lon£est 


53o. » □ Same as current (last |ob) 

2 Same as job between school 
and marria£e 

3 □ Same as job between 

marriage and child 

4 □ Other - ASKb^ J 

assi£nment) 


ASK 6. 
then SKIP 
to 54 


c. What kind of business or industry was that' 


d. Were you - 

1. An employee of PRIVATE company, business or 
individual for wa{es. salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State, 
county, or local)' 

3. Self-employed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm' 

4. Workin£ WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm? 

9, Where was that |ob located' 

f. Did you usually work 35 hours or more a week' 

g. in what year did you START working at that job' 

h. in v^at year did you STOP working at that job' 
1. Then you worked there forT'^" minus 

j. How did you happen to leave that |0b' 


d. 

1 n P - Private 

2 [3*1 G - Government 

3 CD 0 - Self-employed 

4 □ WP - Without pay ^ 
: City or 

county 1 


State ^ 


f. \ pj 35 hours or more 

2 [3J Less than 35 hours 

g. _. 

« L 1 Yes 

2 No - Correct dates m "g" and "h'* as 
nec*.'ssary 


54. Of the ^years since your first child was born, 

in how many of these years would you say you 
worked at least six months' 


54. 

Number — ' ^ SKIP to 65 


Notes 



iu6 
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X. WOUK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 19M - ConHnutd 



tISPOMPgNT HAS HO CHItMEH 



55o. I'd like to know about the longest job you have held 
since your (first) marriafe. For whom did you work? 



55o. X □ Has not worked - SKIP to 65 
1 □ Same as current (last) job 



. b and 

2 O Same as job between school ( SKIP to 56 
and marriage 



) ASK 
i SKIP 



3 □ Other -/I.S^'6-/ 

b. What kind of work were you domt on that job' (longest assignment) 

c. What kind of business or industry was that? 



dl We.e you - 

1 . An employee of PRIVATE company, business or 
individual for waces, salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 
count/, or local)? 

3. Self-employed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm? 

A. Wofkint WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 
Where was that |ob located? 



f. Old you usually work 35 hours or more a week? 



g. In what year did you START workinj at that job? 

h. In what year did you STOP workmt at that job' 
I. Then you worked there for (*'h** minus **^**) 

years, is that correct' 

j. How did you happen to leave that job? 



1 □ P - Private 

2 CD G - Government 

3 □ 0 - Self-employed 

4 Q WP - Without pay 



t. City or 
county _ 

State _ 



1 C3 35 hours or more 

2 n Less than 35 hours 



g. Year 



h. Year 



. ares 

2 iZ3 No - Correct dates in and **h'* as 
necessary 



56. Of the years smce your (first) marriage, m how 

many of these years would you say you worked at 
least SIX months' 

Notes 



56. 



Number 



- SKIP to 65 



lk7 
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WORK EXPERIENCE lEFORE 1H4 - Confiwu^J 



HtVW MAMIiD. MAt MO QHtDi W 



57o. Td like. to ask you about the first |ob at which you 
worked at least six months, after you stopped 
toint to school full-time. For whom did you work? 



2 CD -ASKb - I 
b. What kind of work were you dome on that |ob? (longest assicnment) 



57«. I □ Same 4S current (last) |ob - ASK h and SKIP 

to k 



c. What kind of business or industry was that? 



d. Were you — 

1 . An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wates. salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State, 
county, or local)? 

3. Self-employed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm? 

4. Workint WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm? 
Where was that |ob located' 



f. Old you usually work 35 hours or more a week' 

q. In what year did you START workint at that |ob> 

h. In what year did you STOP working at that iob> 

i. Then you warked there ("h** minus 
years, is that correct' 

j. How did you happen to leave that |ob' 



k. Was d)is the first regular full-time lob you had after 
you stopped coinc to school fulhtime? 

I. In what year did you uke your first regular full-time 
|ob (exclude.summer vacation |obs)' 



d. 



\ Q P - Private 

2 □ G - Government* 

3 (ID 0 - Self-employed 

4 □ WP - Without pay 



t. City or 
county . 

State - 



f. 1 Q 35 hours or more 
2 □ Less than 35 hours 



g. Year . 

h. Year. 



i. 1 □ Yes 

2 fl") No - Correct dates tn and *'h** as 
necessary 



k. 1 d] Yes - SKIP to 58 
2 fTl No - iSK I 



Year. 




11*8 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 


\ T WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - C«Atifiv»d 


58o. Now, of all the\Jobs you have ever had, Td like 
to know about tne one at v4iich you worked the 
ioncest. For whom did you work then? 

b. What kind of work wereyou dome on that |ob? (longest 


5S«. \ □ Same as current (last) job 1 ASK h 

2 □ Same a^ first job J ^^''sf'^ 

3 □ Other - ASK b - / 

assignment) 


c. What kind of business or moastry was that? 


d. Were you - \ 

1. An employee of PRIVATE xompany, business, or 
individual for wases, salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Feder\l. State, 
county, or local)? ) 

3> Self*employed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm' 

A Wnrkin* Uk/lTUmnr OAV in familw kiiv.Httw ««r farm) 

^. TTorKins wi i nUUl PAT m Tamiiy ousiness or rarm; 
•. Where was that lob located? 

f. Did you usually work 3S hours or more a week? 

g. In what year did you START workmc at that |ob' 

h. In what year did you STOP working at that |ob? 

i. Then you worked there ior (**h** minus **g**) 

years, is that correct? ^ 

j. How did you happen to leave that job? 


d. 

1 □ P - Private 

2 □ G — Government 

3 □ 0 - Self-employed 

4 j j WP — Without pay 

«. City or 
rnimty 


State 


^* * cm 35 hours or more 
2 □ Less than 35 hours 

9. Year 

h. Year 

i. 1 a Yes 

2 □ No - Corrfct dates in and *'h** as 
necissary 


59o. In what year did you stop come to school full-time' 

b. Of the years since you left school, m how 
many of these years would you say you worked at 
least Six months' 


59a. 

YMr 

b. 

Number - <;KIP to /J? 


Notes 



1U9 
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7. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - CoMifiu«d 


NEVER MARRIEOLl 


m CHILDREN 


60o. I'd tike to ask you about the longest |ob you had 

between the time ypu stopped s^in{ to school fuM-time 
and the birth of your first child. For whom did you • 
work? 

b. What kind of work wer)e you doint on that job? (longest 


SOo- X O Old not work in this period - SKIP to 6i'a and 
then Check Item page 19 

1 Q"] Same as current (last) lob - ^SK b and 5KII* 

to k 

. 2 O Ottier - 4SK b - I 
assignment) 


c. What kind of business or industry was that' 


d. Were you — 

1. An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 

individual for wa£es. salary or commission' 
l.'k GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State, 
county, or local)' 

3, Self-employed in OWN business professional 
practice. orJarm' 

4. Workint WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm' 

•. Where was that job located' 

Did you usually work 35 hours or more a week' 

g. In what year did you START workinj at that |ob' 

h. In whar year did you STOP working at that job' 

i. Then you worked there for ("h" minu\ 'V'V 

years, is that correct' 
j. How did you happen to leave that job' 


« CI P - P"vate 

2 G — Government 

3 0 - Self-employed 

4 WP - Without pay 
•. City or 


county — 

State 


1 3 35 hours or more 

2 □ Less than 35 hours 

i'lLJYes 

2 rjj No - Correct dates in and "k** as 
necessary 


k. Was this the first regular full-time job you had after 
you stopped gomt to school full-time? 

1. In what year did you take your first regular full-time 
lob (exclude summer vacation jobs)' 


k. 1 □ Yes - SKIP to 61 
2 □ No - 15^' / 

1. 


6ll|. In what year did you stop going to school full-time' 

b. Of the years between the time you left school 

and the birth of your first diild. in how many of 
these years would you say you worked at least six 
months' 


6lo. 

Yfffr 

b. 

Niimb<>r 
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T. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - ContinMtd 


CHECK 
ITEM t 


Refer to Reference Information Sheet 

Respon(!ent is in Labor Force Group B or C and the 

X CTJ Year her last |ob ended y^^s before her first child w'«s born - SKIP to 6a 
' CD Year her last |ob ended wa.; after her first child was born - 4SK 62 
2 1^1 Respondent is in Labor Force Groo A - ASK 


62. In what month and /ear did you first work after 
your first child was born' 


62. 

Month Ym»r 


63o. rd like to know about the lonsest |ob you have held 

. Since 19 , the birth of your first child. For 
whom did you work' 

b. What kind of work were you doinj on that lob? (lon^es 


1 CD ^3"^^ (I^^O |ob ) 

, . ^ \ ASK h and 

2 [3j Same as job between school! Sf(ip 

and child ) 

3 □ Other - 4SKb^ / 
t assignment) 


c. What kind of business or industry was that? 


d. Were you - 

1. An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wa^es. salary or commission' 

2. A GOV ERNMENT employee (Federal, State < 
county or local)? 

3. Self*emoloyed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm' 

A. Workint WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm? 
•» Where was that |ob located' 

f, Old you usually work 3S hours or more a week' 

g. In what year did you START workint at that |ob> 
K. In what year did you STOP working at that job? 
i. Tr.?n you worked there iot f**h*' minus 'VV 

. . years, is that correct' 

|. How did you happen to leave that |ob? 


d. 

1 n i P - Private 

2 C~l G - Government 

3 n 0 - Self-employed 

* □ WP - Without pay 
*. City or 

cntinty 




f. i [7D 3S hours or more 
2 j Less than 35 hours 

0. Year 

YMr 

1. 1 C] Yes 

2 r~] No — Correct dates m and *'h" as 
neces \ary 


64. Of the years since you had your first child, 
in how many of these years would you say you 
worked at least six months' 


64. 

Number 


65. Aside from any work that you have actually dc'^e. what other kinds of work can you do' - 4fter the respondent 
fCties an answer, ai^k "Anything else'" 

f2> 
(3)- 
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n. ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN'S ROLE . 


66. 


^iow Td like your opinion about women workin|. People have different ;deas about whether married women should 
work. Here are three statements about a married woman with children between the s|cs of 6 and 12. (II AM) 
C\Rl) TO RESPOSDEST) In each case, how d» you feci about such a woman Uktnt a fulhtime lob outside the 
home. Is it definitely all ri|ht, probably all ri|ht. probably not all ri|ht. or definitely not all rt|ht? 






1 

Statements i 

J 
1 


1 1 
Definitely ' Probably ' Probably 
all 1 all > not all 
ritht > ri|ht ■ ri|ht 


1 

1 Definitely 
' >notall 

I 


No 
opinion, 
undecided 




a. If It 


IS absolutely necessary to make ends meet 


' ; 








b. If sh'e wants to work and her husband agrees 


in ; ; 


! 


S L.J 




c. If she wants to work, even if her husband does ' 
not oarticulariy hke the idea 


1 n ''.mil n 


: A^C2 




CHCCK 
ITEMM 


Refer to Reference Information Sheet 

X [' ] Respondent is not currently married - SKIP to Cheek Item A', paf^e 21 

Respondent is currently married and 

1 (*^J Is m Labor Force Group A or B — iSK 67 

2 Q"J Is in Labor Force Group C - SKIP to 68 


67. 


How does your husband feel about your working - 
does he like it very much, like it somewhat, not care 
either way. dislike it somewhat or dislike it very 
much' 


6/. t □ Like It very much ] 

2 n Like It some at 

3 C3 Not care cither way , 

4 Dislike It somewhat 

5 n Dislike It very much 


SKIP to 69 


68. 


How do you think your husband would feel about your 
workinf now - would he like it very much, like it 
somewhat, not care either way. dislike it somewhat or 
dishke It very much' 


68. 1 CI] Like It very much 

2 C3 Like It somewhat 

3 U Not care either way 

4 ['1 Dishke It somewhat 
s [ ] Dislike It very much 


69o. Now Td like your opinion about some homemakinc 
activities. How do you feel about keepmt house 
in your own home' 


69a. Do you - 

1 [ J Like It very much? 

2 [ ~J Like It somewhat' 

3 [ ') Dislike »t somewhat' 












4 r 1 Dishke It very much' 

5 i Jj Undecided 

b. Do you — 

1 r ] Like It very much? 

2 L J Like It somewhat? 

3 [ Dislike It somewhat? 

4 ' J Dislike It very much' 
5^1 Undecided 






b* How do you feet about taking care of children' 






70. 


How do you 5pen<4 most of the time when you are not 
doint housework or working for pay? - ^fter the 
respondent fitves an answer, ask "Anythmj else'" 


70. 1 [ J Family or housekeepmt related activities 

2 n Other activities at home 

3 ^) Entertainment, sports, social activities 

away from home 




U) 




4 Clubs, education, church, etc. 






(3) 






















Was another person presentwhite completint Section !ZI' 
» i.l Yes^ 2 ;;~J No - Co to Check Item V 
Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers' 

» LI] Yes 2 [ 1 No 
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m HEALTH 


CHECK » i ] Respondent is in Labor Force Group A or B - S^//' to 7lb 
ITEMN 2 . 1 Respondent is in Labor Force Group C - \SK 7 la 


71. Does your health or physical condition - 

a. Keep you frpm working at a }ob for pay> 

b. Limit the kind of work you can do' 

c. Limit the amount of work you can do' 

d. Limit the amount of housework you can do' 


71. 

0- » C~J Yes ^ SKIP to 72 2 f ^ No - A$K h 

b. 1 r ] Yes - SKirto72 2 Tl No - \SK r 

c. 1 ( J Yes - SKirto)2 2 [' ] No - iSK d 

d. x Yes - ASK 72 2 [ 1 No - SKW to 7} 


72o. if ") e% in an\ of T/a - </ - What physical or health problems do you have? 


b. In what way are your activities limited' 


How lonj have you been limited in this way' 


c. Month* Years 


73. ' Would you rate your health, compared with other 
women of about your agt, as excellent, jood, fair, 
or poor' 


73. 1 r ^ Excellent 3 L j Fair 
2 Coo^ < L 1 Poo' 


K ^ ] Respondent not married - to 76 

74. Does your husband's health or physical condition - 
o. Keep him from working' 

b. Limit the kind of work he can do' 

c. Limit the amount of work he can do' 


74. 

0. 1 ] Yes - SKIP to7> 2 f ] No - iSK h 

b. 1 [ " ] Yes - SKIP to 75 2 L J No - ASK t . 

c. \[~] Yes - iSK • 2 r J No - 'iKIPto76 


75o. // "Jfs" tn tin\ of7ia - r - What physical or health problems does he have' 


b. In what way are his activities limited' 


c. Ho^' lon{ has he been limited this way' 


c. Months Years 


X ' No other family members livinj here - SKIl' to 7 

76o. Does any other member of your family 1 vinj here 
have a physical condition or health problem which 
limits his work or other activities m any way' 

b. Which family member is this' - Lt\t line numlrr os <A< 

c. What physica' or health problems does he have' 

d. J** •'hat way are his activities limited' 


76o. 1 ] Yes - t'sKh - r 
2 n Uo^ SKIP to: 7 

mn on Record Card, % 



Have his health problems influenced in any way. 
your decision to wo<k or not work outside the home' 



e. 1 Yes - In what way' 



2 No - (fo to 77 



^3 
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Ym. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


77a. Now. Td like to ask some questions about your 
education and specialized training. What is the 
highest grade (or year) of regular school you have 
ever attended' 

b. Old you finish this grade (year)' 

n Three or more years of college - ASK 77c 
[ ~] Less than three years of college - >KIP to 78 

c. What was your field of study in college' | 


77a. 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 Elementary iJ d □ L'l H O □ O 

2 High Z2 cb n n 

1 2 3 4 S 6» 

3 College □nEDncici 

b. t [" J Yes 2 n No 

c. 


X r~] Never attended high school - iiKIP to 79 

1 r 3 Attended three or four years of high school - 4>*\ 

2 ri All other - '>KIP to 78c 

78a. Old you take a vocational or commercial curriculum 
in high school' 

b. What did you specialize m' 

c. In high school, did you take any courses m typing 
or shorthand' 

d. What courses did you take' 

e. How many years did you take (typing, shorthand)' 


78a 

78a. 1 : 1 Yes - ASK b 
2- 1 Uo-SK!P toe' 

» n Yes - d - c 
2 [ 3 No - SKIP to 79 

d- « Ll] Typing 3 P] Both 
2 [271 Shorthand 

•. Typing 


79a. Aside from regular school, did you ever take a full- 
itme program lasting two weeks or more at 3 company 
training school' 

b. What type of training did you take' 


79a. 1 Yes - \SK b 

X ' No - SKIP to 80 


c. How long did this training last' 

d. How many hours per week did you spend on this 
program' 

t. Old you finish cr complete this program' 

f. Why didn't you finish or complete 0ns program' 


d. 1 [" ] 1-4 4 [7j 15 - 19 

2 ; , 5 - 9 5 ."J 20 or more 

3 ' ] 10-14 

•■ 1 r^j Yes - SKIP to ^ 

2 : : No - 'ISK f 

3 [ ] Still going on - SKIP to SO 


g. Oo you use this training on your present (last) |ob' 

h. 'Have you ever used this training on a job' 


9' 1 ' ; Yes - "^KIP to 80 
2 r ] No - \SK h 

h. 1 ~ Yes 2 ' ) No 



15"t 



ERIC 
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EDUCATION AND TRAININC - Continued 


80o. Asidt from regular school, did you ever take any 
technical, commercial, vocational, or skill ^aminj 
(not counting on-ihe-iob training given infbrmaliy)> 

b. VihH type of training did you take' 


8O0 

1 n Yes - ASK b 
X n No - SKIP to 81 


c. How long did this uatning last' 

d. How many hours per week did you spend on this 
training' 

t. Did you finish or complete this program' 
f. Why didn't you complete this program' 


c. Mftnfhc 

d. 1 n 1 - 4 4 n 15- 19 

211115-9 5CI]20or more 
3 [23 10 - M 

•■ 1 [71 Yts -SKIP to f: 

2 n No - iSK f 

3 [I] Still going on - SKIP to 81 


9. Oo you use this training on your present (last) |ob' 
h. Have you ever used this training on a |ob? 


g. 1 73 Yes - SKIP to 81 

2 Z'] No - \SK h 

3 [71 Never workea - >KIP to 81 

h. 1 " Yes - 2 Za No 


81o> Since you stopped going to school full time, have 
you taken any additional courses, such as 
English, math, science, or art? 

b. Old you take this course(s) in order to obtain a 
certificate, diploma or degree' 

c. What kind of certificate, diploma or degree is this' 


oio. 1 ^ ^ Yes — ;.sa 0 

X Q7j No - SKIP toH2 

* Lj Yes - ASKf-'d 
2 r ] No - A'^K 


d. Old you finish or complete this course' 

t. What kind of course(s) did you take' - If more than on? 


d. 1 17 1 Yes \ 

2 n No ( SKIP to 82 

3 [ ^ on ^ 


coursr, obtain information for most important course. 


f. How long did this course last' 

g. How many hours per week did you spend cn this 
course' 

h. Old you finish or complete this course' 

i. Why didn't you complete this course' 


9. 1 1 4 0 IS - 19 

2 [7~1 5 - 9 5 (71 20 or more 

3 [' ] 10 - M 

h. 1 ' ] Yes - SKIP to f 3 □ Still going on - 

2:-]Uo^ASKi SKIP to 82 


j. Oo you use this education on your present (last) 
I0b' 


i- » ^ ] Yes 3 [7 ] Never worked 
2 I No 
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m EDUCATIDH AHD TRAINING - Continu»d 



82o. Are you planning to enroll in any type of educational 


32o. 1 


□ Yes -^«/C 6 - c 


or training courses in the future' 


X 


[J No --SKIP to 83 


b. What kind of course(s) are you interested in> 


b. t 


l~] General high school courses 


*>pfCif} particular type of course belou 


2 


~j Business or commercial school courses 




3 


General college courses 




4 


[~] Teacher certification program 




5 


[171 Graduate education 




1 * 


I 1 Refresher or brush-up courses 




7 


ZJ Other 



c. What IS your ma|or reason for wanting to lake more courses' 



83o. Have you ever obtained a certificate reQui^ed for 
practicing any profession or trade such as tea<:her. 
registered nurse, practical nurse, or beautician^ 

b. What type of certificate was it' 




c- Is this certificate currently in effect' 



Yes 



No 



Notes 



\ 
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IZ. ASSETS AND INCOME 


84, Is this house (apartment) owned or being bought by you (or your 
husband) or is it rented' 

If *'()ther " ap^rifx h^r*^ 


' [_] Owned or being bought 

2 □ Rented \ 

3 Qj No cash rent > <KU* to 87 

4 □ Other ) 


85. In what year did you (or your husband) buy thi* , ,erty' 


85. 

Year 


860. About how much do you think this property would sell for on 
today's market' 

b. How much do you (or your husband) owe on this property for mortgages, 
back taxes, loans, etc. '(Mortgages include deeds of trust, land 
contracts for deed, etc.) 


0 n None 

b. t 

0 [ '] None 


87o. Do you (or your husband) rent, own, or have an investment in a 
farm' 

b. What IS the total market value of your farm operation' (Include 
value of land, building, house, if you own them, and the equipment, 
live stock, stored crops, and other assets. Do not include crops 
held under Commodity Credit Loans.) 

c. Does that include the value of this house' 

d. How much do you owe on mortgages or other debts in connection with 
the farm itself, the equipment, livestock, or anything else' (Do 

not count Commodity Credit Loans.) 


^ □ Yes - I.SA' b 
2 rj No - SKIP to 88 

b. 

S 

c. 1 n Yes 

2 P'] No 

0 [71] None 


880. Do you (or your husband) own or have an investment in a business 
or professional practice' 

b. What IS the total market value of alt assets in the business, 
including tools and equipment' In other words, how much do you 
think this business would sell for on today's market' (Obtain 
value of respondent' s and husband's share only } 

c. What IS the total amount of debts or liabilities owed by the 
business' (Inilude all liabilities as carried on the books. 
Respondent' s and husband's share onh.) 


880. 1 (7.1 Yes - iSK b 
2 [771 No - SKIP to 80 

b. 

0 [~ j None 
0 [7^ None 


89o. Do you (or your husband) own any other real estate - not counting 
the property on which yoii "^re living' 

b. About how much do you think thi> property would sell for on 
today's market' 

c. How much is the unpaid amount of any mortgages on this property' 

» 

d. How much other debt do you have on this property, such as back 
taxes or assessments, unpaid amounts of home improvement 
loans, home repair bills, etc ' 


89o. \ L_] Yes - \SK h 
2 [71 No - .S'A7/' to 90 

0 [7 ] None 

0 [_J None 

0 [ ] None 


90. Do you ( or other members of your family living here) have any 
money m savings or checking accounts, savings and loan 
companies, or ciedit Unions' 


90. 1 [ ] Yes - How much' S 
2 [ J No 
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IT ASSETS AND iNCOME - Continued 


91. Do you (or any other members of your family iivins here) have any 
of the following 

0. U.S. Savings Bonds' 

b. Stocks, bonds, or shaies in niutual funds' 

money' 


91. 

0. 1} 1 Yes-What is their 

face value? J 

20 No 

b, in Yes -What is their 
market value' S. 

zCjNo 


92a. Do you (or your husband) own an automobile' 

b. What IS the make and year' — // mmv than on<', a\k about newest. 

c. When was it purchased' 

d. Do you (or your husband) owe any money on the automobile' 


ziJ^o- SKIP to 93 

b. Make 
Year 

2[:]No 


93. Aside from any debts you have already mentioned, do you (and your 
husband) now owe any money to stores, doctors, hospitals, banks, 
or anyone else, excluding 30-day charge accounts' 


93. 

1 f3] Yes - How much' S 

zQNo 


94. Now I'd like to ask a few questions on your income in 1966 

0. In 1966. how much did you receive from wages, salary. 

commissions, or ticis frum aK jobs, befce deductions for taxes 
or anything else' 

l_~ 1 Respondent not married - SA^//* to 9h 

b. In I9b6. ^ow much Oid your husband receive from wages, salary, 
comriiis sions. or tips from all jobs, before deductions for taxes 
or anything else' 

PJ No other family members U years or older - SKIP to 95a 

c. In 1966, how much did all other family members living here receive 
from wages, salary, commissions, or tips from all jobs, before 
deductions for taxes or anything else' 


9^. 

0 None 

k t. 

o[ ) None 

c. $ 

o[7J None 


95o. In 1966, did you receive any income from working on your own or in 
your own business, professional practice, or partnership' 

r,ro55 income less expen^^ =Net 
[ ] No other family members M years or older - ^A>7A* to 96 

b. In 1966, did any other family members living here receive any 
income from working on their own or in their own business, 
professional practice, or partnership' 

r,ro55 incftme . less expense Net 


95o. 

,r- j Y*c_W^w« m..rh7 1 

zCJNo 

b. 

1 [ ] Y»c _ Wrt**/ murh) t 

2; ]No 
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H. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 


96, In 1966. did your famny receive any income from operating a farm' 
Gross income ^xoense _N»f 


96, 

If i Yes -How much» 4 


zQNo 



CHECK 
ITEM 0 



Make the following checks 

* □ Respondent worked in 1966 (Sumber of weeks entered m 3la}, \n amount should he entered i 
94q, 95a or 96, 

' 2 □ Respondent did not work in 1966 r*None** box marked m 3ia}, The **\'one'* box should be 

marked in 94a and **A'o" marked in 95a and 96, 
if the questionnaire fails either of the above checks, review the matte- with the respondent. If it 
still fails, explain the situation. 



97. In addition dunnt j966. did anyone m this family living here 

receive any rental income from roomers and boarders, an apartment 
in this house or another building, or other real estate' 



Gross income. 



.less expense. 



.^Net 



98. In l%6. did anyone m this family living here receive interest or 
dividends, on savings, stocks, bonds, or income from estates 
or trusts' 



99o. In 1966. did you receive any unemployment compensation' 



n Respondent not married - SKIP to 99c 
b. In 1966. did your husband receive any unemployment compensation' 



C^l No other family members 14 years or older - ^iKlP to 100 

c. In 1966, did any other family members living here receive any 
unemployment compensation' 



100. In 1966, did anyone in this family living here receive income as 
a resultof disability or illness suchas (read list)- 
If **Ycs^' to any items tn list, enter amount, and indicate whether 
received by respondent or other family member. 





Yes 


No 


Veteran's compensation or pension' 






Workmen's compensation' 


'[:3 


2n 


Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 






or Aid to Che Blind? 






Social Security Disability Payments' 




2n 


Any other disability payment' - Specify type 




2C3 



97. 



if 



'□Yes-How much? $, 
20 No 



98, 



1 □ Yes -How much' $_ 

2[Z]No 



99o, I rj Yes -How many weeks' . 

How much did 
you receive 
altogether? $ 

2lZ]No 



b, I □ Yes -How many weeks? 

i^ow much ^id 
he receive 
altogether' $ 

2(rjNo 



^- I [ 1 Yes -How much? $ . 
2[Z}No 



100. 



Amount 



Mark one column for 
each amount entered 



Respondent 



Other 
family 
member 
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H. ASSETS AND INCOME -Continutd 



101. In 1966. did an/one m this family living here receive an/ other 
Social Security payments, such as old age or survivor's 
insurance' 


101. \[ J Yes-Who'-j 

* Cr~1 Respondent 

How msirh) ^ 

zP'j Husband 

How mnrh> ^ 

3Q Other 

How mtirh? ^ 

zTJ No 


102. In {966. did an/one in this family living here receive any Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children payments or other public 
assistance or welfare payments' 

// - What typP> 


102. iQl Yes-^iQAFDC 

How mtirh' ^ 

2 [□ Other 

How mtich' S 

2[rj No 


103. In 1966. did anyone in this 'amily living here receive any 

income from participating m a program under Title IZ^— Work 
Experience or Training for Unemployed Parents' 


103. 

' LI] 

2n No ' 


104o. In 1966. did ?nyone in this family living here buy any food 
stamps under the Government's Food Stamp Pian' 

b. In how many month<; did you buy stamps' 

c. How much was your monthly bonus' 


104a. i[ ] Yes - \SK b - c 
2 [73 No-SA//» to 10 i 

b. Months - 


105o. in 1966. did anyone in this family living her« receive any 
pensions from^ocal. State, or Federal Government' 

// -i^^'* - What tvf%*> 


105o. 

.["JY»>c - How mnrh' ^ 
2i J No 

b. 

I r~ ] _ How mtirh' ^ 
2[ No 


b. In 1966. did anyone in this family living here receive any other 
retirement pensions, such as private employee or personal 
retirement benefits' 

// -i r<" - What tvpe' 




106. In {966. did anyone in this family living here receive any other 
type of income, such as alimony, child support, contributions 
from family members living elsewhere, annuities, or anything 
else' 

// "V ^c" _ What typp) 


106. 

tf - I Y*.c _ H«w mnrhJ 4 

2[ J No 

^ . 



Notes 



l6o 
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g. ASSETS AND INCOME -Contino«d 



107. 


In 1966, did you (or your husband) purchase any of the following 
Items' 


107. 

Purchased? 


Was It new 
Of used' 






, Yes 


No 


New 


Used 




1. Washing machine 




2^ 




z(Zl 




*• vivified UIJFCI 




20 




zn 




3. Electric or gas stove 




20 


' □ 


zn 




A. Refrigerator 




20 








5. Freezer 




2n 




zn 




6. Room air cond'tioner 




2D 


'□ 


zn 




7. Television 






-n 


zn 




8. Garbage disposal 




2a 




zD ■ 




9. Hi-fi or stereo 


in 


20 




zn 




10. Dishwasher 




20 




zn 


108. 


In 1966, did you rnake any major expenditures on housing such 
as remodeling or redecorating, plumbing, electrical work, roofing, 
^Inting, or heating which cost more than $200? 


108. 

1 □ Yes 


No 




109. 


Aside from anything else you have mentioned, did you (or other 
members of your family) have any other major expenses in 1966 
such as medical, denul, accide".;, travel, or education which cost 
more than $200' 


109. 

lO Yes 


zn No 





Notes 
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X. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


no. Now 1 have some questions on your family back- 
ground. Where were you born> 


110. 

City or town 

«:^af. County 

OR □ Outside U.S. - Si^rcif) country 


111. For how Ions have you been living m this area' 
(SMSA or county of CURRENT -esidenceP 


111. 1 □ Less than 1 year 

1 i \ 1 wA^r nr mnrm _ SnHritv 

3 □ All my life - SKIP to 113 


112. Where did you live before moving to . . . 

(Same of or county of CURREST residcnceP 


112. 

Tify nr tnwn 

«;fat* County. 


- 


OR □ Outside U.S. - Specify country 


113ot Now |*d like to ask about your parents.. Are your 
mother and father iiving> 


1 liJOt ' L J ' paiciK* aiivc 

2 □ MOTHER ahve, father dead 

3 [□ FATHER ahve, mother dead 

4 O NEITHER parent alive 


b. What about your husband's parents - are hts mother 
and father living' 


b. 1 \23 Respondent not married 

2 □ BOTH parents alive 

3 □ MOTHER ahve, father dead 

4 □ FATHER ahve, mother dead 
'5 n NEITHER parent ahve 


114. Were your parents born in the U.S. or sorre otiier 
country' 

a. Father 


114. 

a. 1 n U.S. 


b. Mother 


b. 1 f J U.S. 

Q~J Other - Spccif\ _ 

If cither parent horn outside - *^KIP to I lO 


115, In what country were your grandparents born' 
a. Father's mother 


115. 

a. 1 LJ U.S. 

2 Other - Spciify. 


b. Father's father 


b. 1 fj U.S. 

2 [ "] Other - "^pcctfy 


c. Mother's mother 


c. 1 [-] U.S. 

2 { ] Other - Specify . 


d. Mother's father 


d. 1 n U.S. 

2 f ] Other - specify 


116. When you were 15 years old, were you living - 


116. 1 f "] On a farm or ranch' 

2 QJ In the country, not on a farm or ranch' 

3 L ] In a town or small City (under 25,000)' 

4 r ] In the suburb of a large city' 
s y In a city of 25.000 - 100.000' 

6 f ] In a large city of more than 100,000' 
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X FAMILY BACKGROUND -Continu.d 


117. With whom were you living when you were 15 years 
old? 

If 6 or 7 marked - Specify 


1 □ Father and mother 

2 □ Father and step-mother 

3 □ Mother and step-father 
* Cj rather 

5 n Mother 

6 (73 Some other adult relative | 

' □ Some other arrangement ) '^^^^^f^ 
8 □ On my own - SKIP to 120 






118o. What kind of work was your father doing when you were 15 years old? - If respondent did not live with father at 
that a^r, ask about the work of the head of the household where she lived ai age 15. 


b. What was the highest grade of school completed by 
your father (or the head of the household where you 
lived 2t age 1 5)? 


b. 00 □ Never attended school 

1 Elementary □□□□□□□□ 

2 H.£h . □ CI) □ a 

3 Collete Q Q □ □ [± 
99 [ 1 Don't know 


119o. What kind of work was your mother doing when you were 15 years old? 


b. What was the highest grade of school completed 
by your mother' 


b. 00 Q Never attended school 

1 Elementary □□□□□□□□ 

2 □ □ □ □ 

3 Colleje □ (il 6 □ ^ 
99 □ Oon't know 


120o. How many persons, not counting yourself are 

dependent upon you (and your husband) for at least 
one-half of tficir support? 

b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere else 
other than here at home with you> 

If '*Yes** - What is their relationship to you? 


120o. 

Number 

0 □ None - SKIP to 121 


b. 

1 1 ] Yes - How manv> 

2 □ No 




121. What IS your Social Security number> 


1 1 1 1 1 1 M 


Continv with quastions on pog* 32 


Notes 
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REFERENCE INFORMATION SHEET 



A. Labor force status 

□ Group A 

□ Group B - Last job ended 19. 

□ Group C - Last job ended 19. 



B. Moritol status 

C Never married, own 
children in household 

rn Never married* no children 
of own in household 



03 Is currently married 

[3] Has been married* but not 
currently married 



C. Ytar of rtspondtnt's (first) 
marriagt: 19 



. □ Respondent has no children 

D., Ytar fiist child bom (first assumed 
responsibility for child); 19 



Notes 
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APPENDIX H 
1971 INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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J. 6 



NOTICE - '*p©#t totne Ceniut .1 <:Onf*dcnt*al by U*» (Tttl« »J. 

U S CoOe^ «t w*r be «eo« tiMr by i«^»n C«r>»u» e'^'b'oyeei and may b« uie^j 
only fof itaiiittcal pwrpot«t. 



(wi) 1 Respondent 3 nonintervicw m 1969 - Go to poge 23 



METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED 



SviC<rttfu 



® 
® 
® 

® 
® 
® 



Untuccett'ul 

2 New occup^ts 

2 Nei|>hbors 

2 Ap<-\ftfnent house man.iter 

2 Posio^'tcc 

2 School 

2 Persons tested on information sheet 

2 Other - Specrfy 



* Omu LCT.34I 



nyiBC*u or Thc ciNsus 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVEY OF VfORK EXPERIENCE 
OF MATURE WOMEN 



1971 



RECORD OF CALLS 



CorT>meof 1 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 



Mooih Ony Vc»i 



® 



Inffv.ew time 



Intervtewed by 



NONINTERVIEW REASON 



(on) Unable to contact respondent - Specf^ 

*> TefrpOfa»«*y absent - G»ve retyfj dure 

« In^taudo'^attied - Spee dy type 

^ Refused 

0 Deceased 

A Other - Spec.fy 



X 



V 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



® 



Item 13 - Moritol ttotu* oi respondent 

1 *^a»»ie(J spouse present j W.dowed 

2 "arned spouse absent * Oivo'Ced 



Separated 
Never married 



® 
(ST?) 



\H responrfen* /los movcrf^ enfer new addt«$$ 

I 

, } ." Nu'^bcr and stfce? 



!2 C.ty 



1 3, County 



4. Stale 



5. ZIP code 
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I. CURREtir LABOR FORCE STATUS 



(0»6) 



What war* you doing most of LAST 
WEEK — working, keeping house, 
or something else' 

. Working ' SKIP to 2t> 



' WK 



With a job but noi \ 
at work \ 

" LK - Looking for work > 

. S - Going to school 

1 KH - Keeping house 

" U - Unable to work - SKIP 
10 5 

OT - Other - Speci/y-^ 



2c Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 

or more a week at this |ob? ^ 

(^h ' ■ Yes - Whot IS the reoson you 
worked U&s thon 35 
hours LAST WEEK' 

2 No - whot is the reason you 
USUALLY work le»s 
'non 35 hours a week' 

lfA3''k the opp^op^role reoson) 
(Oli) ' Slack work 

2 * Material shortage 
9 Plant or machine rePair 

4 ' New job started dunng week 

5 Job terminated during week 

6 Could find only part-time work 

7 Holiday (legal or rehgious) 
e Labor dispute 

9 ^ Bad weather 

10 " ' Own illness 
n * Illness of family member 
J 2 ~^ On vacation 

13 ' Too busy with housework 

14 ~ Too busy with school, 
personal business, etc. 

»S Did not want full-t«me work 



2c 



Did Vou do ony work ot all LAST 
WEcK^ not counting work otound 
the ^use' 

nOT£ If form or business 
operctor in househo/d. ask 
about\jnpo»d work j 

[ 2 No - SKJP to 3o 



Of ' r SKIP to P) 

3o Did you hove a job (or business) 

from which you were tempororily 
absent or on layoff LAST WEEK' 



2b,- 



How mofty hours did you work 
LAST WEEK ot all |obs? 



@ 



CHFCK ITEM A 



Respondent worked - 

49 Of more - SKIP to 6a 



I - 34 - ASK 2c 
3S - 48 - ASK 2d 



-7-^ 

2d. ' Did you lose any time or toke any 
time off LAST WEEK for any 
reoson such as illness, holidoy, 
or slock work? 

" Yes — How mony houi * did 
you take off 



16 



■ FoH'tifne work week 
undef 35 hours 



17 Other reason - Specify- 



4if mn^rv n2c SKIP to 6 And 
enter <oP worfced ot lost week ) 




WOT£ Correct 2& tf (os» time nor 
a/read/ deducted. »; 2b reduced 
be/o*v 35 f»'l 2c otherwise 
SKIP to 6a 



Did you work ^ny overtime or ot 
more than one {ob LAST WEEK? 



Yes — (low mony extro hours 
did you work? 



@ 



_Houfs 



W0T£ Corrccr 26 jf extrc hours 

oot Qlrecdi ifiCiudtd and SKfP ro6a 



(023) « Yes 2 'No-SKlPto4o 



/ 



3b. Why were you absent from work 

LAST WEEK? 

^24) ^ Own illness 

2 Mincss of family member 

3 ' On vacation 

4 Too busy with housework. 
' •^ctyjol. personal business 

s ' Bad weather 

6 ' J Labor dispute 

7 ' " New job to begin I ASK 4c 
within 30 days - \ and '*(H2t 



9 Temporary layoff 
(under 30 days) 

9 " Indefinite layoff 
(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 

10 Other - Specify — 



ASK 
4di3i 



Are you getting wages or salary for 
any of the time off LAST WEEK' 



(025) 1 Yes 



2 ' No 

3 Self-enployed 



3d. 



Do you usuolty work 35 hours 
or more a week ot this |ob' 



Yes 



SKIP :o 6 and tnttr lob held 
last week 
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1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Contmutd 


at "LK ' fn }. SKIP to bl 
^0. Hov* you been looking for woik during the pott 4 weeks'^ 

(Wj) t Yes - ASK 4t> / 
>« 


5« When did you lost work ot o reguldi |ob oi business, 
/ losting two consecutive weeks oi more, either 
full-tiine 01 port-time' 

Oate of las: 'nte^^view or later ntem 84R on 

tnfoimatior. ?et) - 

Specify 

(55) 1 ; ; . - SK/P to Mo on po«^ S 

2 Before da;e of last interview (item B^R on 
InfoiRiation S*>eet) and unabte' now and '"unable" 
• nIitem35Ron tne Information Sheet - SKIP :o 33a 

3 Ml others - SKfP CO 1 2o on jxjgt S 


b Whol hove^ou been doing in the lost 4 we«ks / 
to fend wofk^ 1 

(Alcrk oM cictnods used, do nor feod i %*s / 
t / 
(J2^ < Nosn.nj - SKIP Co S / 

i \ Siaic Cfrploymcni agcncv 

Checked wiih 

1 J £mployci Oirccily 

' 4 FrtcAds^ or relatives 

^ Pi.icedor answered ads 

6 Ol^er - Spec /y - e j VO^A. union 

profe$Sio'»oI registc. eic — y 


DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
6c. Did you Kgve more thon one |ob' 

(OJS) ' Yes - /^eccd mfornotion otoul primary or/» 
2 No 


b For whcm did you woik' (Ncme of Ccnpany, boSi'^ess. 
orjoiiz jjion. or or'ier e-^pfoyerJ 




c WSy did YOU stoit looking for work? Vot it becoute 
yeu lost or quit o jjob at that time fpojse) c; wos 
ther» tone other reason' 

@) 1 LoSliob 
2 Quit icb 

< C^i'dfen are o'der 

5 Enjoy working 

6 Help with family expf-.ies 

f Other - SpeC'/y^ ■ 
f 


(g) i ! 1 

c. In what city and State is . . located' 

r..tv <;t.^t^ 


@)i 1 ! 1 

d Who^ kind of business or industry is this' 

'Po' exompic TV and 'cdio manufcctu^tr, re to ' 
ynoe sto''e. Sta%: ' -^to' Oepo'tme'it. form) 

* Were you - 

(0W)«O » - An employee of o PRIVATE compony, 
business, or individual for woges, 
solory, or ccmmtssions' 

» G - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, 
Stote, county, or local)' 

)0 0 — Self'employed n yogr OWN business, 
profe* onol practice, o* form' 
(If not ^ fam) 

Is this business incoiporated' 

3: Yes 32 No 

<0 rtP - WorV.ng WITHOUT PAY in fom.ly 
business or farm' 

© [ I If 

f. Whot kind of woik were you doing' if or exarrp ^ 

'^g s«fred nurse *>ig^ sc^oo^ £n/?lish refl*:he'. vKj»fress> 

9 Whot were your most important activities or duties' 

if or t*ctfr)p,t <'ypcs, keeps account books f-'es, 
seffs Tj n ntry ope'Otes busmess moc^ine. 
c/ejrs bu«fd"'/?s> 

h Whot wos your |ob title' 

1 When did you start woiking for (ENTRY IN 6b)' 

Oate of last interview or later ' t"^ 84R 0*^ 
Infoff^ation Sheet) - Sp^'cify y 

® 1 : _ _ _L_ J 

/ Before d.ite of '.ist 'Pteiview itcfr 84R i 
Infoir^ation Sheet) J 




^. How fflony weeks hove you been looking for work' 

l2) How mony weeks ogo did you stort looking for wcrk' 
(3) Ho*' mony weeks ogo were you loid off 

® Aeeks 


e« Hove yoti been looking for full-time oi por?«timt wo'k'' 
(g) » P.rll.t -e 

2 r»a s I r e 


V. Is there ony reosof) why you could not toke o |ob 
LAST Ww^K' 

1 T Already has a 

^ 3 Go»nj to SC^OO' 

f 4 Othei - Spec fy y 

No 


9* When did^^u lost work of o regulor |ob or b'jsiness 
lotting two consecutive weeks or more, eithei 
full-time or port>tiffie'^ 

Oaie of last interview r fate*" otef" 84R ©n 
tnforffiatio'^ Sheet > - 
— y 



I. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Contmutd 



CHECK 
ITEMB 



"P" or "G" tn Item 6e - -AS< 7o 
"0" or "AP" in iten. 6r - SKIP to 80 



7a. Altogtthtr, how much do you utuaily torn at thi» |ab 
b«for« dtduetions' 



7a. 




7b. How many houti ptr wteV do you uvutilly work at thi» |ob? b. 



c. Oo you rtceivt txtra pay when you work owr a cvrtain C< 
numbtr of ho^ti^ 



d. Aftvf how many hour* do you rtceive txtra pay' 



e. For all hour» worktd ovtr (entry rn d) art you paid straiQht e. 
time, timt and ont«hal(. doubit timt or what' 



(. Are your wage» (salary) on thi» |ob »tt by o colltctivt 
bargaining agreement between your employer and o union 
or employee o»»ociation? 

g. What i» the name of the union or employee o»»ociation' 



. Hours 



(047) I Yes - >^S< d 

2 'No I 

3 No. but rece.ved compens^ung SKtP 10 / 
lime off ^ 

4 Never worl. overtime 



(^) Hours per day 

Hours per week 



Comper>satins time off 

2 Straight time 

3 Time 2nd or>e'half 

4 Double time 

5 Other - SPecrfy 



(Osj) 1 Yes - ASK g 
i^^fio - SKtP to 80 



h. Are you a member of that union or mployee o»»ociation? 



Yes 
No 



8a. Before you begon to work aj. a tcntry tr> tf) for icntry tn 6b» 8a , 
did you do ony other kind of work for jentr/ in 6b;' — ^ 



b. Excluding vacotion» ond pard »ick leove. during the time 
you have worked at thr» |ob. were there ony full weeks in 
which you didn't work »ince Mote fast lote/viev*)' 



c. Why Were you not working during the»e — week*' 



Yes - SKIP to 9o 
No 



Yes — How many < 



ek»? 



AeeK^ 

No - SKIP Cncck /ten C 

Pe'sor>al ♦af^'ty reasons 
Own illness 
Child-cafe p'cb'ems 
Pregf^anc / 
Layoff 

Libo* 'i'^tf iif 

D<d r>ot want to work 

Vacation 

Orhrf St>^<'tfy 



CHECK 
VITEMC 



Current )0b started befo»e date of Jast ^ntc'vie^ - SKIP to C^fci 'tefTJ ; tup"^ 3 
Cu'rent )0b started d.ite of »ast .n?efv«e>« o' i.i'c - SKIP to fO 
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I CURRENT LABOR/^ORCE STATUS - Contmutd 



9o. Whtn did you »toit workir>g os o (entry (n 6/) for (tntry m tb)"*/ 



9a 



(057) 



Day 



b Excluding vocotions ond poid sick itove, during tht tim* you 
hov"? woikcd OS 0 (entry 6^) for (entry in 6b> wtre tK«rt ony 
full wtcks in which you didn't work, since «/are of ia&t mtcrvttw) 



(OM) 



Yes - How mony weeks' 
Weeks 



No - SKtP to Check Hem 0 



c Why were you not working during these. 



weeks' 



(QS9)^ Personal, fatrnly reasons 

2 Own illness 

3 Child care problems 

4 Pregnancy 
s Layoff 

6 Labor dispute 

7 Old not want to work 
s Vacation 

9 Other - Specify 



CHECK 
ITEM D 



Item 9a is earlier than dale of last interview - SKIP to Check /'em ) on page 8 
Item 9a is date of last interview or later - ASK iO 



10 Just before you itorted on thi» ,ob. wos there o period of o wee< 10. (J^ , >res - SKiP to 23 on po?e 6 
or more in which you were not working' — ^ 

2 No-SKJPto/3a 



11a You soid you lo^t worked ot o regulor |ob on ( (a. 

ientry *n 4g or 5> ' 

'/nterv«ewer Use calendar ro dete^mxie the nunocr o[j^cs*r 
Since respon(?er>r 'est worked ) 

Thot would be obout 

(2) (062) 



«----*Trr(06^^ ] Aeeks 



Since last worked 



__-si=r**eK» since you lo»t-worlred 

In how mony of these weeks were you looking for work or on 
loyoff from o |ob? 



.Weeks looking or on layoff 



CHECK 
ITEM E 



'I at I) IS eQual to lla{2) - SKIP to tlo 
Ha(l) IS greater than Ma(2) - ASK b 



lib Thot leoves_ 



.weeks that you were not working or 



looking for work Whot would you say wos the mom reason 
you were not looking for work dt'ing thot period' 




.Weeks 



Personal, family reasons 

Own 'Itness 

Child care problems 

Pregnancy 

Layoff 

Labor dispute 

Old rot want to work 

Vacation 

Other - Specify 



SKIP 
to /3c 



12a Since idoic oj qs* intervf^y* "n how mony different weeks 
did you do any work ot all' 



12a 



0 None 



-Weeks 



b Since (date of cs^ nftfrfiew* hove you spent ony « 
looking for work or on loyoff from a |ob' 



reeks 



^' Yes - How many weeks' 

@) Weeks 

0 No 




•'^'-i^ewe- Us" calendar to dctfn'nc '*ie nw^btr < ' > vJ^J/ 

<2) (068) 



-Weeks smce fdcJte of 'asf ii^erview) 



Weeks on layoff or looking for wotk 

(h is equal to (2) - SKiP to Chfck licr i o-, f:gf S 
(I) IS greater than (2) - ASK c 



12c Whnt would you say wos the mam reason you were not 
looSfing for work during (the rest of) thot time' 



'2c (w?) 1 Personal (.imdy reaso s 

2 Own illness 

3 Child care problems 

4 Pregnancy 
^ Layoff 

*> Labor diSPur* 

7 Old noi want to wOrk 

e Vacation 

9 Other - SpcC'fy 




ERIC 
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11, WORK EXPERIE- .E AND ATTITUDES 



13. Now Ut*ft ( Th* job you worked ot b«f or* you sterttd to work os o 
talk about - \ (ENTRY IN 6f OR }U)Jot (ENTRY IN 6b OR 13o) 

1 Th* lo»t job you worktd ot; that \%, th« on* which 
f •nd*d on (ENTRY IN 4g OR 5). 

0. For whom did you work? (Nom* of compony, bu»in*»», orgonixotion or 
oth*r •inploy*r) 

b. in whot city ond Stat* it . . . locattd? 

c. Whot kind of butin*fts or industry it thit? (For exompfe TV and radto 
monufacturcr, retail shoe store. Stole Lobor Deportment, farm) 

d. Clost of work*r 

*. Whot kind of work w*f* you doing? (For exomp/e registered nurse, ^fgrt scnoo/ 
English teocher. woitress) 

f. What w*r* your most importont octiviti*t or duti*t? (For example Setting 
clothing, typing, keeping" occount books, ftltng) 

9, Whot wot your |ob titl*? 



14o. Alto9*4h«/, how much did you utuolly *o;n ot thi> job b*for* oil d*ductiont' 
b How mony hours p*f w**k did you utuolly work ot thit |ob? 



15o. Wh*ndid you ttort working ot a (ENTRY IN 13*) for (ENTRY IN 13o)' 


Month 1 Day jYear 

1 1 




b. Wh*ndid you ttop working ot 0 (ENTRY IN 13*) for (ENTRY IN 13a)? 


Month • Oa/ *Yeaf 
< 1 


X ' ] Sull wofkint 
' there - SKtP 
f« J 7 



(1) 

' ] Nevef wofked before - SH/f^ 
Same at 6b - Sr^lP 'o ? ir 



City. State 



□zr 



16o. Why did you hopp*n to l*ov* thit job (chong* th* kind of work you w*r* doing)' I6a 
b> Did you hov* o n*w |ob lin*d up ot th* tim* you *mh thit one? b 



17, Excluding vocotiont, during th* tim* you work*d ct thit |ob w*r* th*r* ony 17. 
full w**ks in which you didn't work on thit |ob tine* (<^ote of fast inierview)' 



] Yet — How mony w««ii»^ 
Weekt - ASK ifia 



0 No - 5KIP »r }Q 



18o Why w*r* you not working during th*t* . . . w**kt ot thit |ob' 



b, W*r* you working for tom*on* vite during thit p*riod(t)' 



18a '(086) 1 



Peftooal IxnMy 
reatont 



2 _j Own illnett 

3 Child c»re 
Pf oblemt 

d Pfejnancy 



6 _ ; Labor ditputc 

7 ^ Old not want 
*^ to work 

8 ' ] Vacation 

9 'Other - / *v 



® 



" Yet — GO 'o "(fxf co'y'^'^ o" 1 '^c^'td 



19. Did you do ony oth*r kind of work for (ENTRY IN 13o) |utt b«for* (ENTRY IN 15o)' t9 



1 ' Yet - GO 'o '^exf colv^^r j^j r^. i 

2 No 



CHECK 
ITEMC 



litrn I5a IS I. Date of last interview or later 
2. B'fo'e date of last interview 



20. Hov* you work*d for onyon* *'te tine* (date of iasi inierview)' 



® 



1 ' Yet - 50 '6 '^eK' *. 



2 NO - SK^P C^ec; \'r.r- J 



21. WhiUyou w*r* working for (ENTRY IN 13o), w*r* you olto working for 
tom*on* *lte' 



1 Yet - GO fOK r^'- fC->f 1 'i- 

2 ^ No - A'^^' * 



22. JUST b*for*you ttorttd working ot o (ENTRY IN 13*) for (ENTRY IN 13o) 
wot th*r* o p*riod of o w*«k or mor* in which you w*r* not working' 



t 2' Yet - *V>f< ^ 3 
2^ " NO - 'jO"^ 



23. Wh*n did thit p*rrod m which you w*r* not working ttort' 



Month f Day 'Year 



a' Neve» worked before 



24o. Interviewer Oeter"'»ne number of weeks not wo'kmg. if \\e.m 23 is before 
\ date of last interview, coun' only weeks since that time. 

b. Thot would b* obout . . . w**kt thot you w*r* not working. How mony of 
thot* w**kt w*re you looking for work or on loyoff from o |ob' 



b. 



Weekt not workinj 



^erks looking or on layoff 



CHECK 
ITEM H 



1 . 2'<3 IS cquni to 24b 
2 24a IS greater than 24b 



25 Thot l*ov*t . . . w*«kt thot you w*r* not working or looki^ig for work. 
Whot would > >u toy wot the mam r*oton tfiot you w*r* net looking for 
work during tiot p*riod' 



(q9$) 1 Pe»tonal familw 
^ reatont 

2 ' Own illnett 

i Child ca<e 
problems 

5 Layoff 



6 ' Labor dit^ute 

7 ' ' Old not want 

to ^Ofk 

e vacatio 

9 Other - '>r» ' K 



CHECK 
ITEM) 



1. Item 23 'S date ot last interview o' ''"iter 
2 ir^n 2^ "S b^for^ tlare of lasf mrervi ew 



ERIC 



Ilk 



(2) 

(096 ) Nevef worked before - » 

Same a% - ,a ^' 



II. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continu.d 



@ » 



.100)1 



(3) 

(119) Never worked before - (f' • 

Same as ... _ f ^ , p , [ 



.1301 



City, Stare 



m) 1':] P 2:7]G 3 "] O 



(4) 



^ Never worked before - ^iT 
1 Same as - < f r ' 



City, State 



Ns) 1 ; J p 2 '^i G 3 n o 



® s. 

'i02)r 



124; $ 

^1 I ■ 



147) S 

1^1' 1 pgr 



(§) 



® 



® 



Month ,Day {Year 



Month lOay lYrar 



®L_LJ 



' StiH wofkinj 
there - SKJP 
ro 17 



@ 



Month }Day {Year 



Month I Day I Year 



150 



' St Ml working 
there - SKfP 



® 



Month I Day jYear 
' I 

-J 



Month 1 Day 
I 



"] Still wofkinj 
there - 



152 



® 



® 



2"^' No 



® 



]YeJ 2;^No 



Yes — How mor»y w««l(S^ 
(Jos) Weeks - .;SK '•'^ ) 



® 



^ Yes — Hqw many w**ks^ 
Weeks - AZi^ Mc3 



_ Yes — How many week*' 

(jsi) Weeks - IR^ 

0 No - SKJP ro l<y 



®t ' Personal family, 6 '] Labor dispute 
reasons ^-1 p. . , 



' Ovvn tllness 

Child cafe 
probler^s 

Pregnancy 

' Layoff 



Did not wran: 
to work 
8 Vacation 
9' ' Other — Scc 'i 



® 



' Personal family 
reasons 



Child care 
problems 



Pretnancy 
Layoff 



6 ] Labor dupote 

7 Did not want 
' ' to work 

8 ~] Vacation 

9 ^ 1 Other - <^c^ K 



® 



] Personal famify 
reason s 

] Own illness 

] Child care 
problerns 



4^ 



Pretnancy 
Layoff 



1 Labor dispute 

] Did not want 
to work 

] Vacation 

1 Other - 5; *r ^ 



® 



Yes - 



Yes - 00 to n« 



156) ' 



^.Yes - V 
1 No 



® 



Yes - 
No 



® 



Yes . 
No 



® 



(m) 

2 ' No - < 



" No - '"jKiP 



2 ' No - A 



@ 



I I Yes - . 



Yes . 
No - 



Yes - A >K , 
No - .'^ • 



160) 



1 ] Yes - A',^ 7^ 
2^'] No - ".O f . 



® 



! Month Day I Year 



@ 



Month ,Day 'Y^ar 



® 



Month (Day 'Year 



Neve' wotked before 



X ' Never worked befo'e 



Never worVed before 



^16 ) ..^ Weeks f>ot /^o'Cirij 



® 



WeeVj 'ookirtx o' '^'^ layoff 



^ Week* not wofkirtj 

([2) Weeks look.nt or on layoff 



® 
® 



Weeks not worVmj 



Weeks lookmj or on layoff 



Dtd not wan* 
to work 

Vacatior> 

Oth-f - . 



Pe-sonjil family ^ ' Labor dispute 
'easons 

' Own illness 
, Cb.ld care 
probi ems 

Pr^in^ncy 
Layoff 



® 



Persor»al famtJy 
reasons 

Own illness 

Cb'ld care 
problems 

P'etnancy 

Layoff 



' Labor dispute 

Did not w*nt 
to wo'k 

Vac at lon 



® 



I ' Pe'Sonal family 6 Labor disp>jt<> 



reasons 

, Own (lines s 

Cbild care 
probl»fr»s 

] Layoff 



] Did net want 
ro wdrV 

, Vaca'ton 

Other - 
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II WORK EXPERIENCE AHD ATTITUDES - Contmutd 



CHECK 
ITEM J 



Respondent is in - 

] Labor Force Group A ("WK" or "}" in 1 or "Yes" m 2a or 3a) - SKIP to Check Htm K 
J Labor Force Group B ("LK"" »n 1 or "Yes" »n 4a} - SKIP CO 28a 
, ] Labor Force Group C (All others) - ASK 26a 



26q. Do you inttnd to look (or work of any kind in 
the ntxl 12 montht? 



26a.'(234) tL:] Yes -definitely I 
2 [ ] Yes - probably » 

Maybe - Whot dots it dtptnd on? . 



27o Why would you soy ihot you art not looking far 
work ot this timt? 



b. If you wtr* offtrtd o |ob by somt tmploytr in 
THIS AREA, do you think you would tak* it^ 



c How mony hours ptr wttk would you bt 
willing to work? 



d Whot kind of work would it havt to bt^ 
e Whot would the woge or solory hove to be' 



176 



27a 



I SKIP 
> 10 
I 27a 



sHNo 



4 [""] Don't know ) 



SKfP 10 27a 



b. When do you intend to stort looking for work? 


b 


(§) 




Month 




c. Whot kind of work do you think you wit! look for? 


c. 


@ 


INI 
















d What will you do to find work? 

(Mark os mOoy as opp'/) 


d 


@ 


Check with 


/ ' CJ State emplo>'nent agency 
\ 2 [2] Private -mployment agency 
I 3 ri Directly with employer 
( * Cl Pnends or relatives 










5 [_2 Place or answer newspaper ads 










6 □ Other - 


Specify 





238) 



J 3] Health reasons 

2 'Z] Husband would not agree 

3 [7j Believes no work available 

4 [7] Does not want to work 

5 No adequate child care 

6 [7! Pregnancy 

7 7!] Personal, family reasons 

a n Other - Specify 



1 '~] Yes. definitely 

2 Yes, if It IS something I can do 

3 7 I Yes, »f satisfactory wage 

4 Yes. 'f satisfactory location 

5 j Yes, if child care available 

6 Yes, if husband agrees 



9 
10 



] Yes. «f "ther . . 

; No, health won't permit 

' No, don't want to work (no need to) 

J No, husband doesn't want rne to 

' No, too busy with home and'or family 



ASK c 



SKIP 10 
38c on 
po«e tl 



'.2 No, other _ 



^ 5-M 

J 25-34 
, 35-40 
■ ; 41-48 
49 or more 



d. @ 
® 



iOoilars) 
' Hour 

— —I 

(Dolors Onty) 

1 Day 
■] Week 
] Biweekly 
' Month 
; Ye.v 
1 Any pay 
Other - >pecif/- 



(Ccols) 



'"7 




IV L 



II. WORK EXPERIENCE ANO ATTITUDES - Continued 



28o. Whot typt of work or* you looking for? 



283, 



b. Whot would th« wog* or solory hov* to b* for you to b« b. 
willing to tok« it' 



@ 



@ 

@ 
@ 
@ 



(Ooftors) 
I Hour 

(DofJofS oniy) 

2 J Day 

3 ~] Week 

4 Biweekly 

5 Month 

6 ^] Year 

7 3Ij Other - Specify. 
« Any pay 



(Cents) 



29o. Ar* th*r* ony rtstrictions, such cs hours or locotion of |ob 29a. 
thot would b* 0 foctor in your toking o |ob? 



b. Whot or* th«s« restrictions' 



(251)1 , Yes - ^SK b 

2^\]Uo - SKJP to 38o on page ( / 



IT 



SKIP to 38o on poge W 



CHECK 
ITEMK 



Respondent - 

7 ] Was in Labor Force Group C in 1969. (/tern BSR on Jnformaiion Sheet) - ASK 30 
AM others - SK/P to 3) 



30. At fhi» tim« in 1969, you w«r« not looking for work. 
Whot mod* you d*cid* to tokt 0 job? 



! ^53) 1 1 Recovered from illness (include pregnancy) 

2 ] Bored 
' 3 ~] Adequate child care available 

4 ] Needed money 

5 „J Children can care for themselves 

6 "71 Other - Sptcify • 



31. .H6w do you f**l obout tht |ob you hov* now' Do you 

Ilk* It v«ry much, lik* it fairly w«ll, dislik* it somvwhot, 
dislik* It v«ry much' 



31. 



(254) 1 TTi Like It very much 

2 ^] Like It fairl/ well 

3 ' J Dislike It somewhat 

4 ^ j Dislike It very much 



32. VOiot or* th« things you likt bt^t obout your job' 

I 



32. @ 



(I), 



@ LiJ 



(2) I 



(3)' 



33. Whot or* th* things obout your |ob thot you don't lik*' 



33. .@) LJ. 
(I) 



@) CLJ 



(3) 



i 7X 
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II. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



ERIC 



34. Suppot* iORiMn* IN THIS AREA offvrvd you o job in 
Hi« som* Im* of work you'r* in now. How much would 
th* n«w |ob hov* to poy for you to b* willing to tok* it? 

(If omount ^iven per hour, record doilan and cents. 
Otherwise, round to the neorest do/for.) 



34. 



i® 



(Doffors) 
1 Hour 



(Cents) 



per:^ 



, (Dotfors only) 

l@)ODay 

I 4^ Biweekly 

I 5 Z2 Mo"^^ 

I 6 Z3 YMf 

I 7 □] Any pay 

1 « n - specify - 



.pcr:■3?- 



1(565)9 Q I wouldn't take n at any conceivable pay 
I 10 [□ » would take a steady |ob at same or less pay 
1 ' ^ d] accept |ob. don't know specific amount 

1 12 Don't kr»' 
1 13 Zl Other 



CHECK 
ITEML 



71 Respondent currently married - SKIP to Check /tem M 
Zj Respondent not married - ASK 35 



35. Whot if this iob w»r* IN SOME OTHER PART OP THE 
COUNTRY - how much would it hov* to poy m ordvr 
for you to b* willing to tok* it^ 

(If amount ^tven per hour, record dollars and cents. 
Otherwise, round to the neorest do/'or.) 



35. 



i(2M) $ per:-7 

I (Oo/fors) (Cents) 

'(26?) 1 \Z] Hour 

;@ S per:^ 

i® 



(Oo//ors only) 

2 7' Day 

3 Z2 

4 [3j Biweekly 

5 Month 

6 J3 Year 

7 □ Any pay 

8 TIj Other - Specify- 



1(270) 9 ZI] ' wouldn't taice it at any conceivable pay 
I 10 □ I would take a steady job at same or less pay 
I u Would accept |ob, ddn'tknow specific amount 
! 12 [7] Depends on location, cost of living 
1 ^3 71] Don't know 
I 14 Other 



CHCCK 
ITCMM 



Refer to item 85R on the informotion Sheet 
"7 Respondent in Labo' Force Group A m 1969 
" AH other - SKIP to 38a 



ASK 36 



36. Would you toy you likt your prvt^nt |ob mor*^ Uis^ or 36. > 
obout Hi* ixKn9 at (th* |ob you h*ld) two y*ori ogo' 1 


27l) I "7 More \ 
<^ } ASK 37 

2 "1 Less 1 

3 n Same - SKIP to 38a 


37. Whot would you toy ii th* mom r*oson thot you lik* \ 
your prtt*nt |ob (mort^ l*i«)' i 

1 


@ LJJ 



Notes 



® 



(275) 
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Ill HEALTH 


38a Do yoo havt any htalth probltm or condition that limits 
in any way tht amount or kind of work you can do? 


1 2 


Yes 

"No - 


- SKIP to 39a 
ASK b 


b Do yau havt any htalth probltm or condition that Vmitt 
in ony way tht amount or kind of houttwork you can do? 


b. ;@ t 

1 2 


Yes 

' No - 


- SKIP to 39o 
ASK c 


c. Do you hovt any htalth probltmt that in any way 
limit your othtr activititt? 


1 2.: 


1 Yes 
^No - 


- ASK 39a 
SKIP to Check ft^m N 



39a How leng havt you bttn limittd m this way' 



39a. 



SHOWFLASHCARD ® 
b Do you tvtr havt any difficulty ptrforming 
any of tht activities on this card? 



\ 



SHOW FLASHCARD (B) 



c. Art thtrt any things on this card that bothtr yau 
tnough to bt a probltm' 



SHOW FLASHCARD (c) 

d Which of these conditions would you havt troublo 
working under because of your htalth? 

t^^rk OS -TTon/ OS oppf/J 



1(279) ' ) Less than 3 months ^ 
2 J 3 months, but less than 6 months ' 

I 3^6 months, but less than I year* , 
* I y^ar. but les% than 3 ^ears 

5 3 years, but less than 5 year^ 

6 5 years, but less than 10 years 

7 ^ 10 year* or longer, but less than ennre life 

8 I.' AH my life j 



(280) ' . 
2 



'® ' 

@ * 

!® ^ 

@) 8 

@)to 

® t2- 
.@'3' 



"N0 ] 

. ;Yes - Which onts? — Mark each ocuvny menjioneo and 
for each one morJced osk - 

Can you 



Yes 



^1 Walking 
^ Using stairs or inclines 
Standing for long periods 
Sitting for long periods 
f Stooping, kneeling, or crouching 
1 Lifting or carrying weights up to 10 pounds 
7 Lifting or carrying heavy weights 
"] Reaching 

] ^ Handling and fingering 

, Seeing (even with glasses) 

' Hearing 
' J Dealing wiih people 
Other - specify 



at olP 
No 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



® 
® 



I Yes - Which onts' - Mork eoch problem meniioned 

t 7; Pam 

2 ] Tiring eas.Iy. no energy 

3 Weakness, lack of strength 

4 ~^ Aches. Swelling, sick feeling 
s ^ Fainting spells, dizziness 

6 ] Nervousness, tension, snxiety. depression 

7 ' Shortness of breath, trouble breathing 

8 ' Oth^r - Specify ^ . 



1 Fumes, dust or smoke 

* 2 ' Hot places 

3 ' Cotd places 

4 7 Damp places 

5 Noise or vibration 

6 Confusion or disorder 

7 Working indoors 

8 Working outdoors 

d Other - Specify 

0 None 



Note^ 



1 
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III HEALTH - Continued 



39e Are you oble to go outdoors without htip from 
onother pec ton^ 



f Are you oble to u«e public trontportotion, such o% 
troins or buses, without help from onothtr p«r«on^ 



9 Do you evernted help from others m looking offer 
your personol core such as dre»«ing, bothihg, 
eoting, ond «ther doily activities^ 

h Would you soy you need this kind of help 
frequently, occosionolly, or rarely' 



I During the post three yeors, hat your heolth 
condition become better, worse, or remoined 
obout the «ome? 



2 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 



Yes - ASK h 
No - SKIP CO 1 

, Frequently 
] Occasionally 
Rarely 



CJ01)« 



Better 
Worse 
Same 



CHECK 
ITEMN 



Re<;pondent not currently married - SK'P (o Check liem 0 
All others - A^K 40 



40 Does your husbond's heolth or physicol condition ^0 
limit the amount or kind of work he con do' 



4)o How long hos he been limited in this way' 



b Is he oble to go outdoors without 
help from onother person^ 



c is he oble to use public tronsportotion, such as 
troins or buses, witho<.>t help from onother person^ 



d Does he ever need help from others in looking ofter his 
personol core such os dressing, bothing, eoting, ond 
other doily octivities' 

e Would you soy he needs this kind of help 
frequently, occ asionolly, or rarely'' 



1 Yes - ASK 4/0 

2 No - SKIP to Checl item 0 



2 

®' 

® ' 

® 



Under 3 months 

< 3 months, but less than 6 months 
6 months, but less than i year 
I year, but less than 3 years 
3 years or more 



Yes 
No 



Yes 
No 



Yes - ASK 4tt 

No - SK/P to ChKck lienr 0 



Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 



ERIC 
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JV CHILD ^ARE 


CHECK 


Ljbor Force Group A wuh M least one child under IB - AS< 42o 








Labor Force Group B wuh at least one child under 18 - SKIP to 43o on pore IS 






ITEMO 


LabOf Porcc Group C wnti le.yu one^iild under 18 - SKIP to 44i) 


on poge 16 








AH oThers - SKIP to 4$ on Po^re t7 






42o Who usuolly tokts cort of a 


Younteit <t»»l<J m e.ich co'omo 


your child(rtn) whiU you 

ort working? 1. |n own home by rtlotivc 


0-J years O'O 


3-5 years Old 


6« yeAfi old 










0 Pother 

b Older brother or titter of child(ren) 


® ' 




2 




Age? 


® 




@ 




c. Other relative 






(3I9)' 




2 In own home by nonrelotive 


• 2 


• 2 


' 2 




3. In relotive's home 


■\ 


3 


3 


- 




4 


4 


4 




5 Child core center (such ot nurtery 
school or settlement house) other 
thori regular school or formol 
kindergorten 










0. Public (i e.. Government sponsored) 


S 


5 






b. Privote . 


G 


C 


0 




6 Child cores for self (withouf 










supervision) 


7 


9 


7 






< 


e 




8 In "regulor" school or kindergorten 
while mother is working . 






9. Other ... .... 


10 


»0 


10 




SpCCify^ -ft- 


















CHECK 


Child in regular school or kindergarten (m item 42a) - aSK 42b 








ITEMP 


All others - SKIP to ^2c 








42b Who utuolly toket core of b 


YounieS! Child in CACh Column 


your child(ren) while you 

ore working when they ore 1 In own home by relotive 
NOT in school' c L 

0 Pother . . 


0-2 ye.vs old 


3-5 yeais old 












b Older brother or sist. of child(ren) 










Age? 




® 


® 




c Other relotive ... 










2 In Own home by nonrelotive 




' 2 


* 2 




3 In relotive's home 




3 


3* 




4. In nonrelotive's home . , 




4 


4 




5 Child core center (such os nursery 
school or settlement house) other 
thon regulor school or formol 
kindergorten 










0 Public (i e.. Government sponsored) 




S 






b Privote 




c 


(, 




6. Child cores for self (without 










supervision) 




7 


7 




7 Mother cores for child ot work 




H 


a 




8 Mother works only when child is 
in school 






> 




9 Other 




10 


10 




SpCC'fy f 























18X 
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IV CHILD CARE - Continued 



42c How 4«p«ndobU ar« th«»* (i» th\\) c. 
0(rongtm«nt(>)' Frr in»tonc«. during 
th« po»t two months, how oft«n hov* 
yov hod to mok« last minut* plont 
lot tho car* o( your chiid(i«n) in 
orijor for you to work' Oo9% thi> 
occur frt^uvntly, occQ»}onolly. 
rar«ly, or vtry rortly? 









0-2 yrif\ 


otd 


)-S yr*f\ old 


6- >ratt oM 




ricQuenlly . 






® ■ 


@. 


2 


Occa&ion.iUy 


2 




2 


2 


3. 


Rarely 


3 


\i 


3 


3 


4 


V«ry rarely 




\ 

T 


4 


4 



d(1) Whot %% tho total cost of having oil d(0- 
of your chitd(r*n) cortd for whiU 
you 010 working? 



@ S 

(§) CZL 



= 1/ hoors - ASK 
All oihers. SKiP lo 
Check lum Q 



No cosl - SfCJP 10 



d(2) How tnony hour» ptr v'ttk or« d(2) 
th«s« »«rvic«» rtquirtd' 



® 



Hours 



CHECK 
ITEMQ 



Response \o avm Aid (I ) 
^ All oihers - SKIP to 42/ 



\ dollars per day - ASK 42e 



42*, How mony doys p*r w««k do you 
work? 



Do*s ony of thi» co»t cov«r hous*' 
k*«ping or other »tfvic«s not r«lot»d 
to »up*fvi»ion of your child(r«n)? 

Of oil th« woy» your child(r«n) 
could b« cored lor while you ore 
working, i» there ony one woy 
thot you would prefer to your 
current orrongement(»)? 

ilf yes specify* 




^132) Days per week 



® 



No . . 
Yes. 

In Own home by relotive 

o. Pother 

b Older brother or sister 
c Other relotive . 

2 In Own home by nonrelotivc . . . 

3 In relotive's home 

4 In nonrelotive's home . .... 

5 Child core center (such os nursery 
school or settlement house) other 
thon regulor school or formol 
kindergorten 

0 Public(r e . Government sponsored) 
b Privote 

6 Child cores for self 
(without supervision) 

7 Mother cores for child ot work . 

8 Other 




Yes 
No 

Yov<otr»» ctMtd in each <otu'n«i 



0-2 yr*t\ oM I 3-S rrat* old 



6' yeaft oi<l 



Specify 



9 
10 



Li 



CHECK 
ITEMR 



At -east one d s be cared *o» <n a cr>'»d care c-nier or would 
prefer 10 ^ave a. leasi one chi'd cared <0f ir> a clnld ca.* center - 
SK'P fo 45 on ^oge t? 

AM oihers - ASK 42^ 



42h You hove not mentioned o child 
core center ot oM If such o 
child core center were ovoi'oble 
ot no higher cost thon the arrange* 
ments you currently use, would 
you use it' 



Yes 
Ho 



Why not' . 



You"£cSt Child m each <,«>ufrf» 


0-2 trafi 


3-'S f<Mi otd 


6- years otd 


@ ' 










1 














SKIP 10 15 
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IV CHILD CARE -Contmutd 



43ft, WKo would tok* cor* of your 
chiid(r*n) if you wtro to find 
0 job' 



I In Own horn* by rtlotivt 

0 Fothrr . , 

b Oldtr brother or titttr of child(rtn) 

Ago? . 

e. Othtr rtlotivt . . . , 

2. In Own homt by nonrtlotivt 

3. in rtlotivt*t hom# ^ 

4. In nonrtlotivt't htf»nt 

5. Child cort ctnttr (tuch ot nurttry 
school or ttttltmtnt houtt) pthtr 
thon rtgulor ichool or formol 
kindtrgorttn 

0. Public (!.t., Govtrnmtnt tpontortd) 
b. Privott . > . . , 

6. Child would cart for ttif 
(without tuptrvition) 

7. Mothtr would cort for child ot work 

8 **rtgufor** tchool or kindtrgorttn 
whilt mothtr would work >,*r. . . 

9 Othtr 



CHECK 
ITEMS 



Child in regular school or kiridcrxaricn (in iicm - ASK '*3b 
All others - %K\9 to <3c 



43b Who would tok* cort of your 
child(rtn) whtn thty ort NOT 
in tchool, if you wtrt to find 
o job? 



' 1 In own homt by rtlotivt 

0. Fothtr , , . 

b. Oldtr brothtr or sisttr of chiid(rtn) 
Agt' .... .... ^ 

c Othtr rclofivt ... , . . 
2. In Own homt by nonrtlotivt . . 

3 In rtlotivt't homt 

4 In nonrtlotivt't homt 

5 Child cort Ctnttr (such as nurstry 
school or ttttltmtnt houtt) othtr 
than rtgulor school or formol \ 
kindtrgorttn 

0 Public (i.t., Govtrnmtnt sponsortd) 
b Privott . , 

6 Child would cort for stif 
(without supervision) 

7 Mothtr would cort for child at work 

8 Mothtr would work only whtn chii^ is 
in school . ... 

9 Othtr 



YouAtrSl child f r*Ch colymo 



0-J yr««s ol<j 



® . 

J4S)> 



Hi)' 

• 2 
3 



3-5 rt^x oi<j 



6* mf% Old 



jsi) 1 



9 
»9 



Yountvst Child in vjich column 


0-2 years old 




6* years old 


\ 




©• 










' 1 


®' 




(§)' 


®. ■ 




• 2 


• 2 




3 


3 




4 


4 




s 


5 




6 


6 




7 


7 




e 


e 






9 




10 


10 









43c{1) Whot do you think will bt tht 
TOTAL cost of hoving your 
child(rtn) cortd for whilt you 
art working' 



c(?). How many hours ptr wttk would 
thtst strvicts bt rtquirtd' 

d Will ony of this cost covtr houst* 
kttping or othtr strvicts not 
rolcttd to supervision of 
your child(rtn)? 



(g) ,S 



. If hOi^fS - AS< 4}«2h 
AH Others. SKIP 
to -J3d 



No cost antiCi(/ated ( 



Don't know 



SKIP to 4}c 



c<2) 



® 



. hours 



Yes 
2 No 

J Don't know 
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IV CHILD CARE - Conl.nutd 



43*. Of oil th« woys your child(rtn) could e. 
bo eorod for whilo you or* working, 
which orrongtmont would you prtfor^ 



1 In own ftone by rolottvo 
0 Fothor . . 

b. Oldor brothtr or suior of child(ron) 

c Othor rtlotivo 

In own homo by nonrololivt . ... 

In rolotivo't homo 

In nonrolotivo's homo . 



Child coro ctntor (such os nursory 
school or sottUinont houit) othtr 
than rtgulor school or formol 
kindorgorton 

0 Public (i.o , Govtrntnont sponsorod) 

b Privott ... 

6 Child would cort for solf 

(without supervision). . . 

^ 7 Mothor would coro for child ot work . 

8 Othor 



Spccify- 



Yoontesl child »n each ^.o'uT'n 



0-2 yeart old | )-S years Old 6- yc^tt qIq 



® 



9 

10 



9 
10 



CHECK 
ITEMT 



Intends to use or prefers to use a child care cente' for at least 
one child - ZKIP to 4S 
. All other - AZK 43f 



43f You hovt not mtntiontd o child 
cort conttr ot oil If such o 
child cort ctnttr wtrr ovotldbit 
to you ot no cost, would you ust 
It' 



f 



Yts 

No 



Why not? - 



Younteit child in each column 



0-1 y«*ri old 



3*5) 



3-5 years old 



SKtP 10 4S 



44o. In tht post 12 months, hovt you 
bttn unobit to look for work or 
tokt 0 |ob dut to 0 lock of child 
cort orrongtmtnts? 

b If 0 child cort ctnttr or doy cort 
homt wtrt ovoilobit for your 
child(rtn) at no cost to you, do 
you think yov might look for o ]ob 
right now' 



Notes 



(Sb) 1 'Yes 
2 No 



@ 1 Yes 

2 1 No 



Depends - Sp*'Ci{y 



371) 



(372) 



181* 
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V EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



45o<23>nc* wt lost contocttd you hov* you toktn 

ony troining counts or tdbcotionol progrom* of 
ony kind, tithtr on the |ob or tlttwh»rt' 



•nd of troining or tducotionbl 
progrom did you tokt^ V 




t Wh«r« did you tokt )his troining or court*' 



d. How long did you ottvnd thit course 
or progrom' 



e How mony hours per week did you isend 
on thii pro^rom' 



f Did you complete this progrom^ 



9 Why didn't you complete this progrom? 



h Why did you decide to tokt this progrom' 



Respondent no: Currently employed - SKfP to 46a 
I Do you use this troining on your prts tnt |ob? 



{374)' , 



Yes - A'K ^. 
No " SK'P" {t 4(>o 

Profession^! techn c.«i 
Manageriat 
Clerical 
SkiMed manji> 
Semi-skHtei nanua' 
Service 

Gerera) courses (Enghsh r^ath art* 
Other - Spec 
Ur^ivCrSity or colie^e 
Businessrcollege, technical institute 
3 Conpany training school 
c Correspondence course 
5 Adult education or night school 

€ Other - Specify., 



. Weeks 



(377)1 
2 



I- 4 

5- 9 
10-14 
15-19 

■ 20 cr r^ore 



' @ ' Yes - SKIP to h 

2 No dropped out - ASK g 

3 No. stiH enrolled - SKIP to h 



r ojod a )ob 

Too fTtjCh time involved 
Lo^t interest 
Too difficult 
Marriage 
' Pregnancy 
No one to ca'e for children 
Other family reason 
Other -- Specif/ 



\ 

6\ 



To obtain work 

To improve current ;ob situation 
To get a better job 
Children have ijrown up 
Bored staying home 

Other - Specify 

Y-s 
No 



46o Did you rectiv* o diploma, degree or o new 

crrtificot* required for procticing ony profession* 
or trod* such os teocher, proctico) nuri9 or 
beouticion in the post two yeors' 

b What type of diplomo. degree, or 
cert'ficote is this' 



c Is this certificote currently volid' 



46a. 



2 



Yes - ASK b 

No - SKIP to 47a 



Q}4) ' Yes 

2 No 



Notes 
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VI. ASSETS AMD IMCOME 


47o. U this houst (oportmtnt) ownad or b«ing 
bought by you (or your hu»bofid)' 


47 a. 


2 




Yes 

No - SK/P 10 48o 






b. About how much do you think tt>i» proptrty 
would sril for on todoy'» morktt'^ 


b 


® 


s 
















— 





c About how much do you (or your husbond) ow* on this 
proptrty for mortgogts, bflck toxts, homt improvt- 
mtnt loons, ttc ? 


c. 














0 




None 






48o Do you (or your husLond) hovt ony monty in sovings 
or chtcking accounts^ sovings ond loon componits, 
or crtdit unions' 




/lon^ 




Yes - How much oltogtthtr? 

No 




1 


b Do you (or your husbond) hovt ony — 
(1) U S Sovings Bonds? 


b. 
(>) 


® 




Yes — Whot IS thtir fact volur' 

No 




1 

! 


(2) Stocks^ bonds or mutuol funds' 


(2) 






Yes — About how much 'S thtir morictt vo!ut? 












s 

No 






49o Do you (or your husbond) rtnt, Own, or hovt on invtstmtnt 
in 0 form, busintss, or ony othtr rtol tstott' 


49a 


(§)- 

2 




Yes - ASK t'd 
No - SKIP to SOg 






b Which ont' 


b 


®' 

^ — y 

2 
3 




Farm 

BuSTCS*" 

Real e>taie 


_ ._. . .. _ 




c. About how much do you think this (busintss, form, 

/I* «%#Uap paaI Mniilrl caII far on tannv I fllOflt#t^ 


c 


® 


s_ 























<J iHiot IS tht totol offlount of dtbt ond othtr liobilitits 
on this (busintss, form, or othtr rtol tstott)? 


0 


@ 


s 










0 




None 






50o Do you (or your husbcnd) own' on outomobilt(s)' 


50a 


®' 




Yes - ASK 














No - SKir »o 51 




1 


b Whot IS (ort) the mokt ond modtl ytor' 


D 


® 




Model year 


-MoKe 








® 






f<a..e 










Model year 


Ma^e 












. _ 


i_ 


c Do you owe ony ironijy on this (thtst) outomobilt(s>'* 


C 


® 




YeS - How much' 

S 




I 






(D(D 




s 

s . _ 

No 






d Hew mjcK would this (th.>sc) ur(«> st!l for orv 


d 


® 

® 










1 todoy'* morktt' 




$. 












® 


s. 








51 Do you (or your hwtbond) o»»t ony (othtr) monty to storts. 
bonks, doctors, or 0tiyo:i9 sut. txcludmy doy 
chorgt occcunts' 


SI 


® 




Yes - How much' 

No 






52o So for OS yoK* cvtra!! fi'.oncioi position is 

conc<!rPdd. would yoy soy yow (or.d your husbord) 
o'fc biJts-r off, obo t tht somt or vorse ofJ new 
thonyou wt't wKtn wt \o\t inttrvit>vt«i you' 


52a 


2 
3 




About ihe safT-e - S<fP to S3 
ASKb 

Worse off ♦ 






b in whot woys ort you (btttor, worit) ofP 


b 




TIT 




















53o Ip 1969. hew much did " u rtccivt from wcgts 
solory. commissions, or tips fum oil robs, 
befort dtductions for toxss zi oiyihmg tist' 


S3a 




S 


None 






b In 1969 whot wos tht ro«ci incomt from oil 
sourct? of oil fomily mtmbtrs living htrt' 


b 


(5) 


s 





















Notes 
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VI. ASSETS AND INCOME - Contmutd 



54. Now I'd hkt to osk o ftw qut«tion» on your meomt in 1970 - 
0. in 1970, how much did you rtctivt from wogts, solory, 
committiont, or tips from oil |ob», btfort dtductiont 
for tOKtft or onything tUt^ 

Respondent not married - SKtP to i 
b In 1970, how much did your hutbond rtctivt from wOQtt, 
»olory, committiont, or tip» from oil |ob», btfort dtduC.ont 
for taxtft or onythtng tUt^ 

' No other a-n-:/ members 14 yca-s o' oSdcr - SKtP to 55c 
c In 1970, how much drd oil othtr fomily mtmbtrs living htrt 
rtctivt from wogti, lolory, commi»»ion», or tip* from oil 
|ob*, btfort dtduction* fortoxtt or onything tUt"^ 



S43. 



412) 



55o In 1970, did you rtctivt ony mcomt from woiking on your own or 
• n your own bu»int»», proftiiionol proctict, or portntrthip' 



S5a 



Yes - How , 



No 



] No other fan.fy mcrbers \A years or older - SKIP f > 56 
b In 1970, did ony othtr fomily mtmbtri living htrt rtctivt ony 
incomt *rom working on thtir own or in thtir own butintts, 
proftttionol proctict, or portntrthip^ 



Yes - Ho* 



uch? 



56 In 1970, your fomily rtctivt ony incomt from optroting o form' 



56 



ess 5 



Yes - Hov< 



^ No 



ueh? 



57 In oddition, during 1970, did onyont in thit fomily living ijtf 
rtctivt ony rtrvtol mcomt from roomtrft ond boordtrt, on 
OfMrtmtnt in thi» houit or onothtr build. ng, or othtr rtol titott^ 



57 



CSS S. 



Yes - How much' 



No 



58 In 1970, did onyont in thi» fomily living ht't rtctivt inttrtit 
or dividtndt, on »Oving»^ ttocks, bonds, or tncomt from 
tstottt or tru»t»' 



58 



Yes - How much' 

S . 

No 



59o In 1970, did you rtctivt ony untmploymtnt comptn»otion' 



59a. 



~ -.. How mCny wteks' 

How r.uch did you rtceivt oltogtthtr' 

V 

No 



RcsDoniep' -^oc -^^-vf ed - ASK r 
b In 1970, di^ your hutoond rtceivt ony unemploymeni compeniotion' b 



Yes 



How 



_ _ _ _ — How mony weekt' 

much did ht rtctivt oltogtthtr' 



No other fa'~"y '^e-y^bei'S \^ years o' o drr - S^/P r-^ 60 

c In 1970, did ony other fomily member! living here rtceive 
ony untmploymtnt compentotion' 



No 

Yes - How much' 



@ 



No 



60 In 1970, did on /One tn thit fomily living htrt rtctivt mcomt 
o» 0 rttu't of ditobility or illnttt tuch ot fReod /iSl) 
a Yes r-: c^y iters . sr f tc^ ot^o »nt. tr'dtcafi^g 

whCfhfr rf^C'v^d by fCipo^iff'' O' Other fomify mtmbir 

(1) Vtteron't comptntotion or ptntion' 

(2) Workmtn't comptntotion'^. 

(3) 4id to tht ptrmontntly ond totolly ditobled or oid to tht blind'' 

(4) Sociol Stcurity ditobihty poymtntt' ... 

(5) Any othtr disobilify ooymtnt' - Sp(?cif/ f/pe 



No 



@ 

@) 



@ 

@ 
@ 

@ 
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ERIC 



61. In 1970, did onyon* in thi» fomily living h«r« r«ctiv« 
ony oth«r Sociol Security poymvntt, tuch ot old og« 
or turvivor't intjronc*' 



62. In 1970, did anyon* in thit fomily living h«r« r«c«iv« ony 
Aid to Fomiliti with 0«p9nd«nt Children poymtntt, or 
oth«r public otti»tonc« or w«Hor« poym«nt»' 



VI. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 



61. 



T 



@ 
@ 



62. 



63o. In 1970, did onyon* in thi» fomily living h«r« buy ony food 
ttampi und«r th» Gov«rnm«nt'i Foed Stomp Plon' 



b. In how mony mon!h» did you buy itompt' 

c. How much wot your monthly bonui' 



63a. 



Yes -Who?-^ 
' Rcipoftdent - How much' 



^ Husband - How much' 



^ Other 
$ 



How much? 



] Yes 

" AFOC -How much' 



@ 



Oiher - How much? 

@ 5 

No 



] Yes - ASK b and c 
No - SKIP to 640 



® 



6>4o. In 1970, did onyon* in thiV^fomily living h«r« r«c«iv« ony 
p«nstont from locol^ Stot«, or F«d«rol Gov«rnm«nt' 



b. In 1970, did onyon* in thi» fomily living htr« r«c«iv« ony 
oth«r r«tir«m«nt p«niion», »uch at privott employ** or 
p*r»onol r*tir*m»nt b*n*fiti' 



Yes - How much' 



/ 



b. ' Yes - How much? 



No 



65. 'In'1970, did onyon* in iKT^^fomity irvTn^ftirr* r*c*iv« ony 
oth*r typ* o{ incom*, tuch oi olimony, child luppon^ 
contribution from fomily m*mb*r» living *li*wh*r*, 
onnuiti*}, 0, onything *lt*' 



65 



Yes - How much' 

® " S 



66. In 1970, did yv.^ (or your hutbond) purchot* ony of th* 
following it*mi' 

(1) Woshing mochin* . . . 

(2) Cloth«i dryer 

(3) Electric or got stove 

(4) Refrigerotor . . , , 

(5) Freezer 

(6) Room oir>conditiontr . 

(7) Television • . 
IB^V-GtSrSog* ditposoi . . 

(9) Hi.fi or ^t-feo ... 
(10) Dithwofhvr . ... 



Yes 



Woi It - 
New' Uied' 



67 In 1970, did you hove ony mo|or expenditure* on houting 

tuch ot remodeling or redecoroting, plumbing, electricol work, 
roofing, pointing, or htoting which omounted to more thon $200? 



67. 



, Yes 
No 



68. Atide itotn onything elte you hove mentioned, did you 
(or other member* of your fomily) hove ony other mojof 
expentet in 1970 such os medical, dentol, Occident, 
trovel, or educotion which omounted to more thon S200' 



68. 



(455)1 Yes 

' 2 ' No 



VII. FAMILY BACKGROUND 



CHECK 
ITEMU 



Refer to item 87R on tnformauon Sheet 

Respondent's parents are dead - SKiP to Chtck Item V 
Ail other - ASK 69a 



69o. Now I hoye tome quettiont on your fomily bockground. 
Are your mother ond fother living' 



69a 



1 ] OOTH parents ahve 

2 ' M0TH6R aiive. father dead 
3'^] FATHER alive, mother dead 
4 ' NEITHER parent alive 



CHECK 
ITEM V 

188 



Refer (0 items 3SR and 89R on /nformotior» Sheet and item 13. cover pogt 

Respondent not married ♦ SKIP to 70a 

' Respondent s husband's parents afe dead I 
All other - ASK 69b 



VII. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continutd 



69b Art your huibond i mothvr ond folhtr living' 



69b. 



70o. How mony ptrioni, not counting yourttif, (ond your 
huibond) art dtptndtnt upon you (ond your hutbond) 
for ot Itoit ont-holf of thtir lupport? 

b. Do ony of thtit dtptndtnt» livt somtwhtrt tlit othtr 
thon htrt ot homt with you' 



c. Whot II thtir rtlotionihip to you' 



70a. 



(Jm) 1 ] BOTH parents alivc 

J '] MOTHER alive, father dead 

3 ' ' FATHER ahve. mother dead 

4 " ' NEITHER parent ahve 



Number - ASK b 

None - SKIP to 7/0 



Yes — How many' 



00 " fio ^ SKIP lo 7 la 



- ASK c 



7Io. Tht loit timt wt tolktd to you woi obout two ytor» 71 a. ffi) i Yc* - AS< b ond c 

ogo. Would you toy thot during Kit poit (wo ytori ^ — 'No I 

thtrt hoi bt«n ony chongt in your fttling about ^ ^ . . , SKIP to 12 

having o ,ob outiidt tht homt for poy' 1 ^ ^ '^"^^ > 

b. In whot woy hoi your fttling chongtd' b. I I 



c. Why would you toy your thinking hoi chongtd? 



72. In whot Stott did you lait otttnd high school? 



72. .r^ I IT 



CKCCK 
ITCMW 



Old not attend ht^h schoof 



Refer to utm 89R on Infortnoiton S*ieet ond item (3. cover pcge 
Marital status has changed smce last .nterview - ASK 7} 
Marital status has not changed smce last mte'view - SKIP to Check Her) X 



73. 



Whtn wtrt you - 



t Married' 

< Divorctd' 

i Widow.d' 

' Stporattd' 



73. 



CH£CK 
ITEM X 



Determine whether or not respondent J»ves 
• n the some oreo (SmSA county) os *hen 
lost rrrerviewed 



Respondent lives m same area (SmSA o' county) 
as when last interviewed - SKIP to 7^f 
Respondent lives m different area (SmSA or county) 
than when last interMewed - ASK 74a 



74o. Whtn wt lott inttfvitwtd you, you wtrt living in 

a diffartnl arto. How mony miitt from htrt i« thot' 



b. How did you happtn to move htrt' 



c. Did you hovt o job lintd up htrt ot tht timt you movtd' 



d. How mony wttki did you look btfort you found work' 



(1) How mony wttki did you look btfort you movtd' 

(2) How mony wttk« di^ you look ofter you movtd? 

t. Sinct wt ioit intervitwtd you, havt you livtd m any 
orto othtr thon tht prtitnt ont or tht ont in which 
you livtd whtn wt inttrvitwtd you lost' 

f. Hovt you livtd in any arto othtr thon 

tht prtitnt ont sinct wt loit inttrvitwtd you' 



b. (tS) I r 



(470) • ~" Yes different from job held at trme of move 1 
2 " Yes. same as job held at time of movc 

" Yes. transferred job in same company ) 
« No - ASK d 

.$7S) Total wCfXi I 



SKIP 
to e 



] Did not look for v^ork - SKIP 10 e 
' Stilt haven't found work 



(«) @ 



^Weeks before 
.Weeks after 



:@ 



Yes — How many' 



No 



SKIP to 75 



Yes ~ How mony' 
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NONINTERVIEWSIN 1969 


• 


£ 

C 






A»k f/i« following qutsfions of oil ftpandtnt* who wtrt )ninttrvitws m J969. Tronicnfct fh< 
aftswtrs fo #/it opptoprrof iftm on */it /n/ormation S/ittf, f/itn pro e99<i with fftt rtju/or inftfview. 


t 


V 

c 
o 

v 






A. Who! wtrt you doing ol lhi» limt in 1969 - 
working, kttping hovtt, or tomtthing tUt? 




Tronseri&t tnfnts os follows- 


0 








t WofWin^ ) ^ 
2 ^ With a job. not ai work \ 




1. If box 1 or 2 IS checked, 
mark "Labor Fo'ce Croup A" 
tn 85R. 


• 

I 

E 

9 
O 

>v 








1 


e— «. 
• lA 
> Z» 

% 3 

1 ° 

•e i! 

o t; 

;* 

n 
n 


(/> 
in 
t; 




■ 

; 


3 Looking for work \ j 

4 I Keeping house f ' 

I END of 1 
/ questions 

5 ] Unable lo work 1 

6 ^ Other - Specify ^ / 




2, If box 3 IS checked, mark 
"Labor Force Group B" in 85R. 

3, If box 4 or 6 IS checked, mark 
"Labor Force Group C" in 85R. 

\ 

\ 

4, If box 5 IS checked, mark 
"Unable to work ' m 85R. 


11 


"O 
< 






j 






0 o 
c c 
^ Of 

n 

0 f 

— i 








/ 

B. For whom did you work' 




Ttantftr nomt of 


» c 
0 S 




1 


\ 




•mp/oytr fo 86R(1) 


* o 

^ o 








C. What kind of work wtrt you doing? 

( 




Transfer ktntj of work 

fo 86R(2) \ 


5s 












v> xa 
c § 

§ 4. 

c <^ 

c ■ 

o o 

a: ^ 

O 

o 

li 




i 

1 


\ 




O 

9 ck, 

^ in 
i; 


i 

i 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

— i — 


\ 

\ 

WHEN THE TRANSCRIPTION HAS BEEN COHPIETED. 
BEGIN THE REGULAR INTERVIEW YtlTH ITE^ U 


M C 












2 c 
c o 

"'3 »/> 
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Notes 
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91R. ^ 1 Nonintefview n 1968 

(1) Name of employer m 1968 

"j Not employed in 1968 


>k v> 
* M 

> ^ 


z 


I 








92R. (1) Name of employer in 1967 














' ; Not employed m 1967 


";> 

c & 

« •/> 

>^ 
W 

r> 
00 












93R Residence m 1967 
City _ 
State 



191 



erJc 1^ > 



192 



VIIL INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FROM LAST INTERVIEW 



84R 



Date of last interview 



@ 



0«y 



j Not interviewed m 1969 



85R. Labor Force Group in 1969 
2. 11 B 

4. ' *] Unable to work 



86R 



(I) Na-nf of employer in I9t9 



(2) Kmd of work done m 1969 



Not employed in 1969 



87R Status of respondent's parents in 1969 
(573)1 Zr Both parents of respondent are dead 



1 AM other 



88R. Status of husband's parents m 1969 
(S74)^ " Respondent not married 

2 _ Both parents of the respondent's 
husband are dead 

3 'All other 



89R. Marital status at last interview 
^75)1 Married 

2 " Separated 

3 Widowed 

4 ] Divorced 

5 Never married 



90R Names and addresses of persons who 
will always know v/htrt respondent 
can be reached 



2. 




1>M 



